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CONGRESS TAKES STOCK 
A Unit for This Week 


HEN your class gives a party or takes part in local war 

work, it chooses committees with definite responsibilities: 
refreshments, invitations, music, or scrap metal collection, 
War Stamp sales, knitting. Congress works the same way 
on a big scale. How can it do its job without waste motion, 
overlapping responsibility, and make the best use of its best 
men? 


HOW TO GET READY 

Make the assignment as soon as you pass out the maga- 
zine, and schedule a class period for the unit about one 
week ahead. Take two or three minutes to recall main points 
from last week’s Congress article. Then ask the class to read 
“Congress Looks at Itself’ once quickly, noting four pro- 
posed changes. 

Write the four proposals on the board in the form of reso- 
lutions. Now let the class act as the joint Senate-House com- 
mittee set up by the Maloney-Monroney resolution. Divide 
the class into four sub-committees to study and report on the 
four proposals. Let them decide how chairmen of the four 
groups are to be chosen: by you on the basis of ability, by 
class vote, by committee members. Hold brief committee 
meetings to plan research and investigation. 

Committee chairmen should give you summary reports otf 
research to be done by their groups. You and the school 
librarian can help the chairmen find material. Give each 
committee the right to amend, rewrite, report favorably o1 
unfavorably the resolution it is studying. If your schedule 
permits, use one or two periods for library work. 

Newspapers and news magazines will be the best sources 
of information. Get your leads from this week’s article. Fo: 
example, find the names of as many standing and special 
committees as possible. Look up Senator LaFollette’s pro 
posal to cut Senate committees to 13. What 13? Who are the 
chairmen of important committes? What are the records ot 
these men? What able young Congressmen are barred trom 
chairmanships by the seniority rule? 


REPORT TO CLASS AND VOTE 

Choose one pupil to conduct the class meeting. Call on the 
four committee chairmen to present their reports. Other com 
mittee members should summarize findings which support 
their conclusions and be ready to answer questions. Give 
time for class debate of the proposals as they stand in com 
mittee reports. Take a vote of the class on the committee 
recommendations. 
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QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


CONGRESS LOOKS AT ITSELF (p. 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What is the purpose of the committee set up by the 
Maloney-Monroney resolution? 

2. What new methods of choosing committee chairmen 
tiave been suggested as substitutes for seniority? 

3. How many committees are there in both House and 
Senate? 

4. What are the weaknesses of the present method of 
handling tax and spending legislation? 

5. Where does a congressman go to get information he 
needs on proposed legislation? 
For Discussion: 

What route does a bill follow after it is introduced into 
Congress? 

How could the legislative and executive branches of the 
government work together more effectively? 


For Further Reference: 
“Senator Looks at Congress,” by Robert M. LaFollette 


Atlantic, July, 1943. 

“Congress,” (editorial) Life, December 4, 1944. 
{ctivities: 

List the standing committees in the House and Senate 
which are mentioned in the article. How many others can 
you add to the list? Opposite the name of each committee 
write a statement of the kind of work it does. 

Look in the daily newspaper for reports of legislation now 
under consideration in Congress. Who proposed it? What 
committee worked on it? 

Who are the Congressmen from your state? Of what com- 
mittees are they members? Are any of them committee 
chairmen? 


BUILDING TRADES (p. 8) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. How long is the postwar building boom expected to 
vast? 

2. How many jobs will the building trades provide after 
che war? 

3. How much of the money spent in the building trades 
goes into repairs and improvements? 

4. What part of the estimated amount to be spent for new 
construction during the first ten years after the war will be 
needed for new houses? 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


New Congress Meets in Shadow ot War Crisis. 
Greece and Poland Highlight Conflict of Allied 
Policies. : 
Germany’s Desperate Fight — 1918, 1944, by Walte; 
C. Langsam. 
Inside Washington — Washington Tightens Its Belt 
tor a Long War, by Creighton J. Hill. 
Builders of America — John C. Fremont 
Picture Page). 
Know Your World: Luxembourg. 
Semester Review Test on Current Events. 
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5. Why are wages in the building trades high? 
For Discussion: 

What conditions are likely to create an extended building 
boom after the war? 

Why are the building trades a good field for a worker who 
wants to set up a small independent business? 
For Further Reference: 

“Housing,” by A. W. 
Committee on Experimenta] Units of the North Central Asso 


lroelstrup, a unit prepared tor the 


ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools (Ginn). 

“Houses for Tomorrow.” by T R. Carskadon, Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 96 (Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
380 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York, 10¢) 

“Housing and City Planning,” by Sydney Maslen, reprinted 
trom the Social Work Year Book, 1943 (Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City, 15¢). 

“Urban and Rural Living: Planning Post-War Ways ot 
Life for American Youth.” by Louis J. Wirth and Ray Lus 
senhop, Problems in American Life, Unit No. 21 (National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Si., N.W., Washing 
ton, D. C., 30¢). 

Activity: 

Mr. Ettinger mentions new materials and trends in home 
and building construction and design. Prepare an exhibit of 
plans, photographs, materials, models made by students 
Call it “Building Tomorrow” 
and interesting developments 
Film: 

“New Towns tor Old” 
homes after the war), 1 reel, 16mm., sound, rental] $1.50 a 
day, New Tools for Learning, 280 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16. 


WANTED: A UNITED POLICY FOR THE 
UNITED NATIONS (p. 5)) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
1. Why is Britain concerned with the peacetime political 
strength and organization of European countries? 
2. How does Russia propose to protect her international 


and make labels explaining new 


(community planning in rebuilding 


interests? 

3. What are the first three provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter? 

4. Why did France make her recent pact with Russia? 

5. What part has the United States played recently in the 
domestic affairs of European and eastern countries? 





For Discussion: 


“Russia: How Russian Foreign Policy Works,” Common- 
weal, October 13, 1944. 

“Russia's Post-War Policy,” 
ber 21, 1944 

“France Will Recover: British Relations with France,” 
Anthony Eden, Vital Speeches, December 1, 1944. 

“Great Powers Must Agree on Aims of Intervention in 
(December 15, 44), and “Crisis in Europe _ 
mands Further Definition of U. S. Policy” (December 22, 
1944), Foreign Policy Bulletin (Foreign Policy Association, 
inc., 22 E 38th St., New York 16, N_ Y.) 

“Back to Power Politics.” New Republic, Dec. 25, 44. 


by A. L. Strong, Nation, Octo- 


Hurope’ 


United Nations Education Kit 


Contains study guide; 15 copies of monograph describing 
each of the United Nations: 15 copies of booklet describing 
whievements and prospects of United Nations; 23 poster- 
harts of pictures and comments about the United Nations 
(United Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 


York 20, New York. Price, $3.50) 


SLOVAKIA — POOR LITTLE RICH LAND (p. 14) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. How old is the Czechoslovak republic? 

2. Of what country was it a part before 1918? 

3. What is the name of the Slovak autonomist party? 

4. Who is its present leader? 

5. What were the Slovak grievances against the Czechs? 
For Discussion 

Are complete independence and autonomy desirable eco- 
nomically and politically for Slovakia? 

What hope is there for a united and peacetul Czecho- 
slovakia after the war? 

For Further Reterence: 

“Czechoslovakian Cyclorama,” by W. Robert Moore, and 
Czechoslovaks, Yankees of Europe,” by John Patric, Na- 
tional Geographic, August, 1938. 

“Democracy in Czechoslovakia,” by Brackett Lewis (in- 
terpretation of life and problems, explanation of minority 
questions, bibliography, statistical charts), Czechoslovak In- 
formation Service, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. Free). 


HISTORY’S UNCONQUERABLES (p.7) 


Much has been written about Lawrence of Arabia. Give a 
report on his activities and on those of William Quantrell 
(Dictionary of American Biography), and compare them 
with guerrilla fighting in World War II. 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 


t. 4:7, 2.3, 1:3 6. 

ME Poe... 4, Ty 4. 

Ill. (A): 4, 1. 6, 5, 3, 2. (B): Cairo, Dumbarton Oaks, 
Teheran, Atlantic meeting, United Nations Washington Confer- 
ence, Moscow 

i b, a, a, C. 
V. Massachusetts, Secretary of State, Hayne, Mexico, Clay. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


In The Great Union, Mr. David Cort, 
one of the editors of Life, argues strongly 
that war can be abolished. He shows how 
the defects of the old League of Nations 
can be eliminated by setting up a genuine 
government among nations. Each nation 
will be represented not by politicians ap- 
pointed from the top but by delegates 
elected by the people, just as our Con- 
gressmen are elected. Nor will it be possi- 
ble to walk out of such an organization or 
because the threat of 
punishment will be too compelling to ig- 
nore. 

To those who ask, “ 


defy its decisions, 


What will happen to 
our sovereignty?” The Great Union has an 
effective What happened to ou 
sovereignty in the present crisis? We yield- 
ed it in effect to Germany and Japan. In- 
stead of acting as a powerful member of a 
world government, the United States was 
forced to enter this war when Germany 
and Japan gave the cue. ( Union Press, 700 
Ninth St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 


answer. 


paper bound edition, $1.00.) 
The Negro in American Life, by John 
Becker, with a preface by Lillian Smith, 


sponsored by the Council Against Intol- 
America, tells in pictures and 
brief biographical notes what Negro men 
and women have contributed to America in 
the fields of art, music, entertainment, ath- 
letics, 


erance in 


science, education, production, and 
defense. (Julian Messner, 8 E. 40th St., 
N. Y., $1.00.) 


oO ° ° 


The History of the New Deal, by Basil 
Rauch, is a readable survey and analysis 
of the purposes and policies of the Roose- 
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MENDING 
KIT 


CARRY IT IN 
YOUR PURSE 





SAVES YOU 
DOLLARS 
IN HOSIERY 


Contains 11 prepared tabs to stop 
runs; also needle and six colors of 
thread. Repairs silk, rayon, nylon. 


IMPORTANT !—AIll you have to do is: 


1, Take a penny post card, or a sheet 
of paper and an envelope. 


2. Write on it the names and addresses 
of 6 boys, 12 years or older, living in 
towns of 10,000 or less. 

3. Mail it now to GRIT PUBLISHING 
CO.,Dep’tD.,; WILLIAMSPORT 3,PA. 


We'll write to the boys about selling 
GRIT, America’s Greatest Family 
Weekly, showing them how they can 
make $1 to $5 in a few hours every 
Friday or Saturday, plus valuable prizes. 


Be sure to give your own full name 
and address. We'll send you your 
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mending kit at once. Zl 





velt administration from 1933 to 1938. Mr. 
Rauch sees recovery as the New Deal ob- 
jective up to 1934. Then in 1934 and 1935 
the emphasis shifted to reform measures — 
the Social Security Act, the National La- 
bor Relations Act. 

A student of Allan Nevins, and now an 
Instructor in History at Barnard College, 
on leave for war service on the faculty 
of Annapolis, Mr. Rauch is equipped to 
make a thoughtful, impartial study of New 
Deal history and achievement. (Creative 
Age Press, Inc., 11 E. 44th St., N. Y. 

N. Y. Price, $2.50.) 
oO oO ° 

The Land of the Russian People, by 
Alexander Nazaroff, with many photo- 
graphic illustrations, is a new addition to 
the “Portraits of the Nations Series” (Lip- 
pincott, $2.00). In simple, readable form 
this book gives an outline of Russian his- 
tory, an interpretation of Russian charac- | 
ter, and a description of Russian life. It | 
introduces American boys and girls to the 
Russian people as they are today. 

oO ° ° 

Mr. Sumner Welles, in 
American’s Guide to the Peace ( Dryden | 
Press, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, $3.75), | 
has brought together an immense amount | 
of significant information. For each of the 
independent countries and all major de- 
pendent areas, he gives a picture of the 
people, the land, economic life, and re- 
lations with other lands; its history in brief 
from 1914 to 1944; a discussion of the | 
factors affecting its part in the world of | 
tomorrow. 





An Intelligent 


o oO © 


RUSSIAN DICTIONARY 

Russian words written out in English 
look formidable. The chief reason lies in 
the six extra characters of the Russian 
alphabet. Mastering this alphabet is no 
more difficult than mastering shorthand; 
and Russian pronunciation is no more diffi- 
cult than is German. It is quite likely, in 
the years to come, that Americans will find 
it increasingly advantageous to study Rus- 
sian. For this, a good Russian-English and 
English-Russian dictionary is a _ prime 
requisite. 

E. P. Dutton & Company have antici- 
pated the need and have just issued Pro- 
fessor V. K. Miiller’s dictionary — third edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged of the Russian- 
English part ($3.00), and first U. S. print- 
ing of the English-Russian part ($2.50). 
Modern orthography is used. Professor 
Miiller is of the 
cow Institute of Foreign Languages. His 
dictionary contains 60,000 words. Includes 
technical terms, industrial and_ scientific 
words. 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books 
ordered, at the prices indicated. If a 
booklet is available free of charge, of 
course no money need be sent. Address: 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS 
SERVICE BUREAU, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 





624 ORDERS 








TOP SCHOLASTIC 
PAPER QUOTA 


Subscribers Urged 
To Order Promptly 
For Spring Copies 


The old law of supply and demand 
went into effect against 624 would- 
be SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
teacher-subscribers this fall—or- 
ders for more than 14,680 copies 
could not be accepted because we 
had reached the limits of the quota 
set by W.P.B. paper rationing 
regulations. 


Don’t Let This Happen fo You! 


Clip out the coupon below and 
mail promptly. Make your plans 
by following one of the convenient 
suggestions below: 


1. Be sure of copies for your classes 
when the February term starts by send- 
ing in your advance tentative order 
now. 

2. If uncertain of classes, subjects or 
number of students, continue your 
present order and revise any time 
within three weeks after the start of 
the term. 

3. If sure of classes, place your definite 
order now so that no issues will be 
skipped at the beginning of the new 
February term. 
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OH DONT DELAY! MaNL ToDAY! 


Subscription Department TE 1-15-45 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

(Senior Scholastic © World Week © Junior Scholastic) 
220 Bast 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





O omten my present erder fer the February 
Semester 
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ereal foods 


ARE “KEY” FOODS 
IN THE 
"BETTER BREAKFAST” 
PROGRAM 


Authorities are pretty well agreed that breakfast 

is the meal most often neglected. They are like- 
wise agreed that, in many respects, it is the most 
important meal of the day. For, of course, breakfast 
means, literally, “breaking the fast” —the 12 hour fast 
since dinner the night before. And, when breakfast 
is slighted, mental and physical energy cannot easily 
be maintained, during the morning hours. 

What constitutes an adequate breakfast? In the 
recent Roper nation-wide breakfast survey, medical 
and nutritional authorities agreed that breakfast should 
supply from 14 to }3 of the day’s total nourishment. 
And more than 80% of them specifically included 
breakfast cereals among their recommendations for an 
ideal breakfast. 

Obviously, unless breakfast furnishes its share of the 
day’s requirements of proteins, vitamins and minerals, 
as well as calories, a heavy burden is thrown upon the 
other two meals of the day. It is for this reason that 
cereal foods are of particular value at the morning meal. 

Cereal foods have always been important as a source 
of calories and cereal proteins. In their whole grain— 
or modern enriched and restored—forms, they are a 
valuable source of three essential B-vitamins and iron. 
Actually, cereal foods (flour, breakfast cereals, etc.) 
contribute almost 14 of the calories and almost 1 
of the proteins in the average American diet, and if 
these cereal foods are whole grain, enriched or re- 
stored types, they would contribute to the average 


This new 30-page booklet, 
“The Story of Cereal Grains” 


prepared by the Products Control and 
Nutrition departments of General Mills, 
Inc. is just off the press and is available 
without charge. It is the fascinating story 
of cereal grains and their part in human 
nutrition from earliest times to the present, 
with 39 fine illustrations, and should be of 
particular interest to teachers. To obtain 
@ copy, simply mail us the coupon, at 
right. Sorry, only one copy to a person. 


American diet more than } of the recommended daily 
allowances for thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and iron.* 

Also, cereal foods are excellent “‘carriers’”’ of other 
basic foods such as milk, cream, fruit and (in the case 
of bread) butter. Since they are available in so many 
appetizing forms, they have the important extra value 
of stimulating the desire to eat a good breakfast. 


*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. Data adjusted for losses in cooking. 


GENERAL Mitts. Ine. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Makers of 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR «+ BISQUICK 
WHEATIES * CHEERIOATS «+ KIX 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher government stand- 
ards, including Drifted Snow ‘Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and 
Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all 
our ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, listed above, are 
registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


General Mills, Inc., Dept. 25 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me, free, a copy of your new 30-page 
) ) pace, 


illustrated booklet, “The Story of Cereal Grains”. 


Name 
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ICE “GEYSER” 


Four Coast Guard cutters 
blasted their way through ~ 
the ice-covered waters of ~ 
Greenland’s coast scouting — 
for hidden Nazi radio-= © 
weather stations. Ten -| 
weeks of intensive action ~ 
in this frozen waste was re- — 
warded with the capture of — 
60 Nazis, one armed trawl- © | 
er (a second was scuttled ~ 
by its crew), and the de- 
strection of two Nazi weath- 
er stations. a 


& 
os 


(Official Coast Guard photo) 
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UNITED NATIONS POLICIES ~ 
Can the “Big Four” — 
Agree on Liberated 
Europe? 


MODERNIZING CONGRESS ~ 
Senate and House Aim . 
at Greater Efficiency 
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7. Building Trades 
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A BOY...A WATER WHEEL...AND A DREAM! 


T WORKED! Perhaps no youngster 
had ever seen a more beautiful sight. 
Over a little dam spilled the water of 
the country ditch. The homemade water 
wheel began to turn on its rake-handle 
shaft. Faster and faster it went. And the 
old coffee mill in the woodshed to which 
it was connected, began to churn noisily. 
Here in this crude, yet successful water 
wheel was the first moving device ever 
created by Henry Ford. 
Meantime, somewhere inside his in- 
quiring mind, a dream was being born. 
A dream of other wheels that would one 








day lighten the burdens of farm and 
industry . . . change the transportation 
habits of the nation. 

Down through the years, from water 
wheels to watches, to 
gasoline engines, Henry Ford’s lively 
interest in wheels progressed. The rest, 
of course, is history—the history of 


steam engines, to 


America’s great automobile industry. 

In the half century since the first Ford 
ear was wheeled into Bagley Avenue, 
Detroit, more than 30 million Ford cars 
and trucks have been built. 

Yet, the thought and spirit that 








experiment with the water wheel 

ago, have never been lost sight of at Fo 
Motor Company. There is still the desire 
to discover new ways of doing things— 
the wanting-to-find-out-for-oneself that 
always results in progress. 

Today, this way of thinking, together 
with the skills gained through more than 
40 years experience, are being used to 
serve America’s military needs. In the 
years ahead, they will assure even finer, 


- more reliable Ford-built automobiles . . 


priced within reach of nearly everyone. 
As Henry Ford has said: “Our times are 
primitive. True progress is yet to come.” 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Congress Looks af lis 


COMMITTEE FORMED TO STUDY MODERNIZATION” 
OF LAWMAKING MACHINERY 


ISITORS to Congress generally are baffled by the small 

number of men present in the Senate or House chambers 
when a bill is being debated. They wonder how Congress’ 
lawmaking machinery can function when only a few Sen- 
ators or Representatives are on hand from day to day. The 
fact is that there is far more to Congress’ lawmaking work 
than meets the eye of a visitor. 

“Congress in its committee rooms,” declared former Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, “is Congress at work.” Every bill 
introduced in Congress is referred for consideration to the 
proper committee before the Senate or House debates it and 
casts a vote. Each Senator serves on four to six of the 33 
permanent committees in the Senate, while each Representa- 
tive is a member of three or four of the 47 permanent com- 
mittees in the House. But a Senator or Representative may 
be chairman of only one of these committees. 


Few Bills Survive 


As the drawings on these pages show, a House or Senate 
committee may amend a bill, rewrite it completely, report it 
favorably or unfavorably, or kill it. Committees weed out 
the unimportant bills, and dig up the facts and figures on 
‘the important measures. 

Because of the many bills on complicated subjects that are 
handled by the committees, Senators and Representatives 
tend to become specialists. One man may concentrate on 
taxation, another on labor, another on agriculture, and an- 
other on foreign affairs. A Congressman usually relies on 
the judgment of some member who is an expert in a field 
he has not had time to study carefully. Thus, after reading 
the committee report on a bill, and talking to members 
whose judgment he trusts, a Congressman feels it is not nec- 
essary to listen to a debate on it. 

But if a Congressman is absent during a debate a visitor 
should not conclude that he is taking a nap. Usually the 
lawmaker is outside the chamber meeting someone from 
back home, at his office answering the »umerous requests 
for favors from voters, or preparing material for tomorrow’s 
committee meeting. 

Congressmen believe they work hard at their jobs and 
give the voters full value for the $10,000 a year they are 

















paid. There has, however, been much public criticism of 
time-wasting delays and squabbles in Congress, and clashes 
with the President and his advisers. Some experts believe 

that much of this Criticism could be silenced if Congress» 
modernized its lawmaking machinery. Many Congressmen 
now agree that “something must be done,” and the first step 
toward doing something has been taken. 


Maloney-Monroney Resolution 


Congress has passed a resolution by Senator Francis Ma- 
loney (Democrat of Connecticut) and Representative Mike 
Monroney (Democrat of Oklahoma). It sets up a joint Sen- 
ate-House committee to study Congressional operations and 
recommend improvements “with a view toward strengthen- 
ing Congress.” This twelve-man committee is composed of 
six members each from the Senate and House. The chairman 
is Senator Maloney and the vice chairman is Representative 
Monroney. It will seek the views of newspapermen, special- 
ists in political science and business management, as well as 
members of Congress, on ways to modernize the lawmaking 
machinery. Here are some of the proposals that will be pre- 
sented to the committee when it goes to work: 

1. Congress should have fewer committees. Both houses 
together have 80 standing committees. In addition, the Sen- 
ate has established 38 special committees and the House has 
set up 30 in recent years. “At the rate we are going,” com- 
mented Representative John J. Cochran (Democrat of Mis- 
souri), “we might as well call the House the house of 
investigations.” 

“What disturbs me,” added Representative Cochran, “is 
the duplication of effort. We have committees of the Senate 
going over the same subjects covered by House committees. 

. Time and again I have seen the high ranking officials of 
the Army, Navy and Maritime Commission and other war 
agencies before a Senate committee one day and a House 
committee the next day, going over the same subject.” 

Senator Robert LaFollette (Progressive of Wisconsin) has 
urged that the number of committees in the Senate be cut 
from 33 to 13. Others would reduce the number in each 
house to 10 — the same number as there are executive de- 
partments in the Government. Each committee would han- 




















and is sent to 
the Clerk’s table 
where it is recorded 


A bill is intro- 2 
duced in the 
House or Senate, 
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In committee the 
bill it either 


killed, 











and discussed in 


7 or rewritten. 
secret session. 


Then it is token 9 
up in committee, 


dle legislation dealing with one particular field and would 
not duplicate the work of some other committee. 

The New York Times believes that the number of com- 
mittees in each house not only should be cut, but the chair- 
men of these committees should then be organized in a cen- 
tral committee to oversee the work of Congress and conter 
with the President and his advisers. 


The Seniority System 


2. The system of selecting committee chairman by senior- 
ity should be changed. Critics object to giving a chairman- 
ship to a man just because he has outlived his colleagues and 
been re-elected regularly. They say this system has given 
the South more than its share of committee chairmen. Since 
there is little Republican opposition in the “Solid South,” a 
Southerner can get re-elected more easily. In the 78th Con- 
gress, Southerners were chairman of 16 of 33 Senate com- 
mittees, and 21 of 47 House committees. It is also argued 
that this system keeps the younger members of Congress, 
who may be excellent men, from gaining positions of 
responsibility. 

Critics of the seniority system would have the committee 
chairmen selected by the majority party caucus or by each 
committee. Merit rather than years of service would deter- 
mine who got the chairmanship. Supporters of the seniority 
rule insist, however, that most of the chairmen of committees 
are excellent men, or at least qualified for their jobs by long 
experience. 

3. Congress should reorganize its present methods of 
handling taxation and appropriation measures. Today, the 
House Ways and Means Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee, which write tax bills, work independently of 
the House and Senate Appropriations Committees, which 
decide how much money is to be spent and for what. This 
means that the President’s annual budget and his tax rec- 
ommendations (presented each January) are not debated 
as a whole by Congress. Thev are split up among four or 
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more committees, which usually change them drastically. 
Thus the nation has no unified budget and no one person or 
committee is directly responsible for it. We are the only 
great industrial \democracy without a real budget. It has 
been suggested that the two House committees and the two 
Senate committees dealing with taxation and spending be 
combined in a Fiscal Committee for each House. And then 
these two committees could be merged into a Joint Fiscal 
Committee to act for Congress as a whole. 


Expert Advice 


4. Congressional committees need more help in doing the 
job they are expected to perform. They lack staffs of experts 
to supply them with information on various problems. For 
instance the Government agencies which appear before the 
House Appropriations Committee to ask for money have 
dozens of experts on their staffs to dig up facts and answer 
questions. The Committee has only two or three persons 
assisting it in getting information upon which to make a 
decision. This lack of first-hand information may cause the 
committee to approve unnecessary spending, or to refuse 
spending that is greatly needed. 

The Legislative Reterence Service now existing in the Li- 
brary of Congress is excellent, but its staff is too small to 
supply the committees’ need for information. Students of this 
problem believe the committees should have staffs of experts 
to keep a constant check on Government agencies and keep 
them informed. 

In approving the Maloney-Monroney resolution, Congress 
has taken a step toward making democracy work more effi- 
ciently. Fewer committees, with better defined fields of 
action, staffs of experts to keep Congress informed, and a. 
Joint Fiscal Committee to handle money matters, are some 
of the proposals up for consideration. What is needed now 
are Congressmen willing to cooperate in making necessary 
changes, and a public that is fully informed on the need 
tor changes and interested in seeing that they are made. 
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Dorman H. Smith in Dayton Herald 
Competition 


Most serious of these is the danger that we may lose the 

peace even before we win the war. There is no blinking 
the fact that there is a lack of unity among the major Allied 
powers. Prime Minister Churchill admitted as much in a 
speech to Commons on December 20. Referring to “this dan- 
gerous and momentous phase of the war,” Mr. Churchill 
declared that Britain, Russia, and the United States were in 
“entire agreement about the general aims which bind our 
alliance.” But, he added significantly, “whether there is com- 
plete agreement on every aspect of these matters is another 
question altogether.” 

Greatest threat to winning the peace, all observers are 
agreed, is to permit these differences to develop unchecked. 
Although the differences should not be magnified, it would 
be foolhardy to deny their existence. They are evident in the 
series of crises in Greece, Poland, Belgium, Yugoslavia, and 
other liberated countries. They are also evident in the align- 
ments within the United Nations — the bilateral agreements, 
the creation of new blocs. These are the realities that face 
the United Nations in 1945. 


Te: year 1944 left a heritage of troublous problems. 


Military Aims in Perfect Accord 


The amazing fact is not that there are disagreements, but 
that these disagreements have not impaired the basic unity 
“of the Allies. Every war has two aspects: the military and 
the political. The two are interdependent. Fortunately, there 
is no dispute among the Allied powers about the military 
aims of this war. Whatever differences of policy exist among 
the leaders of the principal Allied governments are entirely 
on a political plane. 

The United Nations are waging a coalition war. Within 
this coalition there are small and large countries, monarchies 
and republics, nations governed by divergent political and 
economic systems. Under the circumstances, clashes of in- 
terest are unavoidable. The fundamental aspiration of all 
the United Nations in the coming peace is, however, one: 
security from future aggressions. It is on methods of attain- 
ing security that differences have arisen. 
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ED: 
a United Policy 
for the United Nations 


Agreement on Military Plans Must 
Be Matched by Political Teamwork 


Before discussing differences, it would not be amiss to 
review the points of agreement already reached by the 
United Nations. Topmost in significance among these is the 
Atlantic Charter which was incorporated in a joint declara- 
tion by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill on 
August 14, 1941, after their meeting at sea “somewhere on 
the Atlantic.” (That there was no formal, signed, and sealed 
document, as recently disclosed by the President, is relatively 
unimportant. ) 

The first three of the eight provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter stipulate: 

“First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial 
or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do 
not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned; 

“Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live; and they 
wish to see sovereign rights and self-government restored to 
those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” 


Diplomatic Agreements 


The next document was the Declaration by the United 
Nations, signed in Washington on January 1,.1942, by 26 
countries at war with one or more of the Axis powers. These 
governments solemnly “subscribed to a common program of 
purposes and principles embodied in the-joint declaration 
_ . . known as the Atlantic Charter.” Since then nine more 
nations have signed this Declaration. 

The Charter was also accepted as a basis of the Anglo- 
Russian Treaty of Mutual Assistance executed in London 
on May 26, 1942. A reaffirmation of the Atlantic Charter 
was also contained in paragraph two of the Joint Four-Nation 
Declaration issued by the United States, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, and China in Moscow on November 1, 1943. 

Then followed the Cairo Conference (November 22-26, 
1943) at which Roosevelt, Churchill, and Chiang Kai-shek 
formulated the objectives of the war in the Pacific. 

At the Teheran Conference (November 26-December 7, 
1943), Stalin and the Anglo-American leaders issued a joint 
declaration on the results of their conversations, which in- 
cluded the statement: “We recognize fully the supreme re- 
sponsibility resting upon us and all the United Nations to 
make a peace which will command good will from the over- 
whelming masses of the people of the world and banish the 
scourge and terror of war for many generations.” 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 














Finally, there are the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals on In- 
ternational Organization drawn up in the fall of 1944. These 
are not all of the international agreements reached by the 
Allies, but they are the most important ones. Common to all 
of them is a will to avert future wars. 


Diverging Trends 


But when we come to a study of the diplomatic deeds — 
rather than words — of the individual members of the United 
Nations, we find dissension. Each of the principal Allies 
seems to have its own policy on how to achieve national 
security for itself. Broadly speaking, there are within the 
Allied coalition (so far as Europe is concerned) four major 
trends, represented respectively by Britain, Russia, France, 
and the United States. 

What does Britain want? Primarily the preservation of her 
Empire. As Prime Minister Churchill pointed out, he does 
not propose to preside over its dissolution. This means also 
the preservation of the Empire’s life-lines, particularly in 
Western Europe and the Mediterranean. For this reason, she 
wants. in these regions stable governments — which might 
be anything from monarchical to leftist — that will not oppose 
the economic interests of her empire. She would prefer in 
Europe a return to the pre-war status Without aggressive to- 
talitarianism. But she will settle for less. 

She is traditionally opposed to the rise of any one power 
strong enough to dominate the Continent. Realizing that she 
will emerge from this war weaker than either the United 
States or Russia, Britain is anxious to ally herself with the 
former and to appease the latter. This is not necessarily 
Churchill’s personal policy. Whatever government succeeds 
his, will in all likelihood have similar aims. 

What does Stalin want? Being a “realist,” as he has often 
been described, he is apparently not altogether sold on an 
international security organization. He is not one to put all 
his eggs in the Dumbarton Oaks basket. As a realist again, 





International News Photo 
This child typifies economic Greece as well as thousands 
of his kind. A beam is all that is left of his bombed 
home; a stale crust of bread is all he has to eat. 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 





he is determined to protect Russia’s interests in international % 


affairs. 

For the security of Russia, he aims to incorporate within 
its boundaries the Baltic States, parts of Poland, Finland, 
Romania, East Prussia, and possibly also some of China 
(Outer Mongolia, Manchuria). These are the so-called “stra- 
tegic frontiers.” Stalin also desires “friendly” (i.e., pro-Soviet, 
though not necessarily Communist) governments in all the 
neighboring countries, including Iran, central Europe, and 
the Balkans. It is there that the Russian bear encroaches on 
the spheres of interest of the British lion. 


French and U. S. Desires Are Simple 


France's position on the chessboard of world politics is 
comparatively simple. Three times since 1870 she has been 
ravaged by her German neighbor. Dominant in the thoughts 
of her people is the determination that it shall not happen 
again. France wants the Reich permanently deprived of the 
power to wage war. This to some extent explains the motives 
behind her recent pact with Russia. 

Finally, there is the position of the United States. Our 
government stands sincerely committed to an international 
security system that would eliminate spheres of influence 


and power politics. To achieve. this objective, Washington 


has been endeavoring to postpone all troublesome European 
questions until after the war. 

We hoped that they could be settled within the larger 
framework of international security. We also tried to ignore 
the jockeying for spheres of influence by appeasing Stalin 
and Churchill, alternately and sometimes simultaneously. 

Nor is it entirely true that we have abstained from inter- 
vening in the internal affairs of other nations. We sided with 
Giraud against de Gaulle in France; we aided the pro-Soviet 
Tito faction in Yugoslavia against Mikhailovich; we exerted 
pressure on Chiang Kai-shek to reach an agreement with the 
Chinese Reds. But by and large, our hands are clean. All we 
want is a peace settlement that is fair and that will stick. 


Food and Resistance Factors 

These divergent policies of the four major Allies are, in a 
measure, back of the present crisis in the liberated countries. 
But they are by no means the sole cause of the trouble. The 
chief difficulty in Italy, Greece, and Belgium is the shortage 
of food, fuel, and clothing. The problem is primarily eco- 
nomic rather than ideological, although the latter factor can 
not be ignored. 

There is little prospect for immediate improvement. Since 
most of the Allied shipping must be employed for direct war 
purposes, few ships are available to meet the civilian needs 


in these areas. The resultant privations are responsible for . 


widespread popular discontent. 

Another factor contributing to the unrest — a factor com- 
mon to all liberated lands — is the dissatisfaction in the ranks 
of the resistance movements. During the years of occupa- 
tion, they fought valiantly against the Nazi oppressors. In 
some of the countries, they established a sort of under- 
ground government. They want to retain the same authority 
now that their homelands are liberated. 

The big issue in 1945 is the formulation of a united policy 
by the Big Four—a re-dedication, in both practice and 

“theory, to the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
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History's Unconquerables 


BY WALTER C. LANCSAM 


Professor of History, Union College 


S THE armies of the United Nations have been liberat- 
ing successive portions of Europe, we have been hearing 
more and more about certain brave individuals called guer- 
rillas or partisans. These people are, or were, the active 
members of the so-called resistance movements everywhere 
— in France, Belgium, northern Italy, the USSR, Yug@lavia, 
Greece, and Austria. As one might expect, since there is so 


little that is “new under the sun,” there are earlier cases in 


history of even this type of activity. 

The word “guerrilla” comes from the Spanish. It means 
“Jittle war.” Guerrillas originally were members of patriotic 
armed bands that fought enemy invaders, independently of 
the regular or official military forces of the country. Gener- 
ally, guerrillas were undisciplined, toughened individuals 
who recognized no authority except that which their chosen 
leaders could exercise over them. 


Primitive Guerrilla Bands 

There have been occasions when guerrilla bands were 
little more than gangs of thieves and plunderers. They used 
war and patriotism as-disguises for their criminal activities. 
They were in reality nothing more than land pirates to 
whom nothing was sacred except selfish gain. 

But fortunately this type has been in the minority, and 
there have been other and more useful groups of guerrillas. 
Sometimes guerrilla bands were composed of men and 


women from local areas who united under local leaders to’ 


drive an invader from their immediate neighborhood. After 
they had accomplished their aim they disbanded and re- 
turned to their normal occupations. Such persons, however, 
when they were captured, were not regarded as being en- 
titled to the privileged treatment of prisoners of war. If 
caught with arms in hand they were usually treated as mur- 
derers and executed. 

Gradually there developed a system under which govern- 
ments, realizing the value of such help, extended a form of 
recognition to the guerrillas. They were ordered to observe 
the general rules of warfare and were commissioned to act 
behind the enemy lines on behalf of the government, Such 
guerrillas came to be called partisans. 


Government Recognition 


The Partisans correspond not to the pirates of earlier times 
but to the privateers. For privateering, you recall, was a cus- 
tom whereby governments commissioned or licensed pri- 
vately-owned vessels to go out and attack enemy shipping. 
Captured pirates were hanged, but captured privateers were 
handled as prisoners of war. 

Privateering was abolished in 1856 by the Declaration of 
Paris. But the land form of privateering seems to have 
reached its greatest heights only today. 

The word guerrilla did not come into general use until 
the time of the Peninsular War of 1808-1814. This was the 
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Culver Service 


When in 1807 Napoleon marched through Spain the unsus- 
pecting Spaniards were helpful; but when in 1808 he tried to 
make them French subjects they carried on guerrillas, or “lit- 
tle wars” against the French, causing Napoleon’s first setback. 


war of Spain, Portugal, and Great Britain against France 
under Napoleon. During the fighting in Spain the allies were 
greatly helped, and Napoleon was hindered, by the activi- 
ties of Spanish guerrillas who harassed the invaders’ trans- 
portation and communication lines. 

The term guerrilla eventually traveled’ from Spain to 
South and Centra] America and from there to the United 
States. Here, when we began to speak of “guerrilla warfare” 
we were really saying “little war warfare,” but popular 
usage has sanctioned the phrase. 


Latter-Day Guerrillas 


The United States has several times had to feel the sting 
of unfriendly guerrilla activity. One of.the greatest guerrilla 
leaders of all time was William Quantrell. He was active 
during the Civil War in the rugged mountain country of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri. 

Then, after the Spanish-American War, at the beginning 
of the 20th century, there was fierce guerrilla fighting in the 
Philippine Islands. The notorious Pancho Villa of Mexico 
was another guerrilla leader who -harassed the United States. 
He certainly was not a partisan. 

Perhaps the most successful guerrilla activity during 
World War I occurred in the Arabian Peninsula. *Led by- 
such native chieftains as Feisal, and aided especially by the 
famous British Colonel Lawrence, the Arabs caused havoc 
among the regular Turkish forces on the peninsula. 

It is interesting to note that a standard work of reterence 
published in 1935 stated: “It is well recognized that guer- 
tilla strategy and tactics have their uses in certain situations 
even in modern warfare.” How true these words have be- 
come during the Second World War! 
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$9,158, 000, 000. 
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$ 9, 623,000,000... 











* The estimated need for new houses for the first ten postwar years 
— excluding repair work — is nearly a billion dollars a year. 
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This chart emphasizes a fact of great postwar importance — the small 
home owner will be the biggest customer for the building trades. 
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improvement: and repair of housing equipment, particularly in 
rural areas of the nation, offers a permanent source of employment. 


A les 
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Building Trades 


HE National Association of Home- 

builders believes that fully one- 
fourth of the nation will be rehoused 
within the first decade of peace in new 
and modern dwellings. Translated into 
jobs this means that the building trades 
will provide employment for at least 
3,000,000 people. 

The building trades have always 
been a key industry employing many 
times the number of their own work- 
ers indirectly,—in building supplies, 
transportation and distribution. Today 
we are in the fortunate position of hav- 
ing enough unconsumed savings and 
unsatisfied demand for better homes, 
new schools, public, business, and in- 
dustrial buildings, to feed the building 
trades for years to come. 

The American people want better 
houses. We have learned the use of 
new building materials. Glass, plastics, 
light metals, and prefabricated mate- 
rials offer new and hitherto unknown 
comfort within the reach of everybody. 
New methods of heating, less expen- 
sive air-conditioning, improved plumb- 
ing will make life more agreeable and 
stimulate the building equipment in- 
dustries. There will be sharp competi- 
tion but, as in -the past, competition 
will help the consumer and the alert 
business man. 


The Mechanical Home 


Technically, the trend in building is 
toward mechanization. A modern home 
will be as compact and automatic as 
a modern car. The housewife will be 
able to perform her housekeeping tasks 
more quickly and efficiently. Architects 
like to think of a house in terms of a 
functional machine to serve the house- 
hold’s needs rather than as an unsys- 
tematic assembly of gadgets within four 
walls. 

In spite of prefabrication, local needs 
will mostly be served by local contract- 
ors. This is the reason why so many 
small companies will continue to exist 
in the housing business. Architects and 
contractors will always have a chance 
to create because each building site is 
different and such elements as land- 
scape, climate, mountains, trees, sea 
shore, and lakes call for individual 
treatment. The task of improving older 
buildings will always be important. 
Most of our houses need moderniza- 
tion, all need repairs. Nearly half of 
the money spent in the building trades 
is for repairs and improvements. 

In the fret few years after the war 
constructioh in the small home field 
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Postwar Careers in Industry 


By Karl E. Ettinger, Economist 


will be paid for largely with accumu- 
lated savings estimated at 15 billion 
dollars. Returning veterans are ex- 
pected to create a demand for such 
homes. The G.I. Bill of Rights provid- 
ing them guarantees for low-interest 
loans will pump money into the build- 
ing industries. A building boom for at 
least ten years is expected. Large scale 
production of prefabricated houses and 
building equipment will bring prices 
down. Some manufacturers expect 
home building to take the place of the 
pre-war automotive industries in their 
importance as the sparkplug of general 
prosperity. 

Methods that in the shipbuilding im- 
dustry permitted the construction of 
big ocean-going vessels in a few days, 
will bring similar speed in construction 
of houses. Banks and financial institu- 
tions are already making plans to cre- 
ate new and more convenient types of 
loans that will make it possible to own 
a home and to pay for it in easy month- 
ly installments. 


Low-Rent Housing 


Many cities plan to assist building 
activities on a large scale by offering 
favorable real estate tax legislation to 
make construction attractive. The Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority is now 
completing a national survey to deter- 
mine the need for public funds where 
private capital finds home-building not 
sufficiently profitable. Low-rent housing 
projects are planned to accommodate 
income groups who can not afford 
good houses at prices attractive for 
private capital. 

Many communities already have 
started to plan their public building 
programs. Sewers and waterworks are 
necessary in advance. Modern schools 
and churches will be needed in many 
places. Many war memorials will take 
the shape of playgrounds, hospitals, 
gymnasiums, libraries, etc., that will 
serve as living reminders. 

Most workers in the building trades 
are highly unionized. The business ‘is 
seasonal in many parts of the country, 
but the wages and profits usually con- 
tain some compensation for part-time 
idleness. Altogether, this business can 
be highly recommended ‘o people who 
strive for independence and an oppor- 
tunity to do artistic and creative work 
on a practical basis. 
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There are many small, independent contractors in the building 
trades. Young people will find many opportunities in this work. 
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Most of the money spent for construction goes into wages, but this 
industry also spends a lot for building materials and equipment. 
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Although employment varies according to the season, wages in the 


building trades are high because of strong union organization. 
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Cleveland New: 


Get Behind the War! 


Director Byrnes’ War Cry 


What Happened: Before the new 
year is much older a lot of things will 
have to be done about the manpower 
shortage confronting the country. This 
is the burden of the 20,000-word report 
to President Roosevelt and Congress 
recently released by James F. Byrnes, 
Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion. 

Prior to issuing his report, Director 
Byrnes had already taken steps to in- 
sure adequate forces of labor to indus- 
tries in critical production areas. Late 
in December, he ordered: (1) the War 
Manpower Commission to establish em- 
ployment ceilings, that is, to limit the 
number of employees a ‘plant may have 
on its payroll in tight labor areas; (2) 
the War Production Board to cancel or 
modify priority ratings or allotments of 
material to firms that willfully violate 
the WMC limitations; (3) the suspen- 
sion of racing; and (4) the re-examina- 
tion of athletes who had been classified 
4-F. 

In the present report Mr. Byrnes em- 
phasized. three matters which: in his 
opinion bear directly on problems of 
war production. These are: manpower, 
the placing of 4-Fs, and labor rela- 
tions. Three hundred thousand workers 
are needed in critical war industriés 
For this reason he urged Congress to 
strengthen the authority of the WMC in 
moving manpower from non-essential 
to essential occupations. 

' As for the four million men in’ 4-F, 


Mr. Byrnes advocated that those not in 
essential industry should be inducted 
and assigned to limited service in the 
Army or to essential war work. Mr. 
Byrnes was particularly sarcastic about 
athletes who had been turned down be- 
cause of trick knees, color blindness, or 
punctured eardrums, but were strong 
enough to play football. 

With reference to labor relations, Mr. 
Byrnes asked Congress to increase the 
power of the National War Labor Board 
so that the Board may enforce its de- 
cisions without seizing property. He 
told reporters that he had not made up 
his mind on details, but he was con- 
vinced that Congress could devise a 
plan “that would treat the Petrillos and 
Averys alike” (James C. Petrillo, head 
of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, and Sewell Avery, president of 
Montgomery Ward & Company). 

What’s Behind It: A growing realiza- 
tion ‘that the war is still to be won. The 
recent Nazi counter-offensive has shown 
anew that the enemy has not yet been 
licked, that it is too early to relax in 
our efforts. The key to Director Byrnes’ 
report is contained in his statement, 
“We must give our undivided attention 
to war production until we can be 
absolutely confident that victory is 
within our grasp, until our military 
leaders tell us that they have enough 
supplies, and that we can afford to re- 
duce produttion.” 


Voice From the Past 


What Happened: Either Adolf Schick- 
elgruber Hitler or “an approximate fac- 
simile thereof’ spoke for 25 minutes 
over the radio on New Year’s Day. It 
was the first speech by the Nazi dictator 
since the attempt on his life last July 
There was little comfort in it for his 
harassed hordes on the Western and 
Eastern fronts, and all he could prom- 
ise the besieged Reich was that “the 
end of the war will not come before 
1946 unless by a German victory, be- 
cause Germany will never capitulate.” 

What’s Behind It: Too many Ger- 
mans had been wondering what had 
become of Der Fuehrer for whom the; 
were being asked ‘to die. The speech 
was apparently intended to prove to 
them that he was still alive. Whether it 
will cheer them or depress them remains 
to be seen: e 


On the Diplomatic Front 


GREECE: General Nicholas Plasti- 
ras, 62-year-old Greek soldier, who 
forced the abdication of King Constan- 
tine in 1922, has been asked by the 
recently-installed Regent of Greece, 
Archbishop Damaskinos, to form a new 
Cabinet — one that would be accept- 
able to all Greeks and end the civil 
war in that country. Meanwhile fighting 
is continuing between the communist- 
controlled ELAS and Greek and British 
troops, although on a considerably re- 
duced scale. The larger issues of the 
crisis, it is believed, were settled some 
time ago in Moscow and London. 

POLAND: The Soviet-sponsored Po- 
lish National Committee of Liberation, 
in a move taken apparently with ap- 
proval by Moscow, proclaimed itself 
the “Provisional Government of Po- 
land.” Secretary of State Stettinius 
promptly responded by announcing 
that the U. S. will continue to recognize 
only the legal Polish Government-in- 
Exile. No change of attitude has been 
expressed so far by the British Foreign 
Office. 


FRANCE: On the first day of 1945, 
and the third anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the Allies’ coalition, France, one 
of the earliest belligerents in this war, 
formally signed the joint United Na- 
tions’ declaration and became the 36th 
member of the alliance. Henri Bonnet, 
the new French ambassador, affixed the 
signature in Washington. 


CHINA: In a speech of far-reaching 
significance, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 


_ shek promised his people a constitutional 


government before the end of the war, 
instead of within one year after the end 
of hostilities. “We must prepare,” he 
declared, “for the convening of a Peo- 
ple’s Congress within this year [1945] 
to adopt and promulgate a constitu- 
tion:” This constitution, he said, “would 
enable the Kuomintang to transfer the 
power of government to the people.” 


UNITED STATES: That important 
differences have developed among the 
“Big Three” was acknowledged by the 
President at a recent press conference. 
He implied, however, that these were 
differences of interpretation rather than 
principle. Mr. Roosevelt also indicated 
that he would meet with Churchill and 
Stalin in the not distant future. 
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On the Battlefronts 


WEST: Marshal von Rundstedt’s 
“great gamble,” started on December 
16, lost most of its momentum within 
two weeks. The 40-mile deep bulge that 
the Nazis hammered into Belgium then 
contracted, and for the time being, the 
Wehrmacht failed to attain either of 
its two objectives: to get out through 
Sedan on the road to Paris; or to get 
out through Liege on the road to, Ant- 
werp. The only conceivable achieve- 
ment of the costly drive was the dis- 
ruption of the Allied winter offensive 
and, therefore, likely postponement .of 
our ultimate victory in Europe. By the 
end of the year General Eisenhower’s 
counter-drive had rewon nearly a third 
of the territory the Nazis had _ taken, 
and the tide of battle seemed to have 
turned again in favor of the Allies. But 
in the first week of January, Rund- 
stedt’s armies resumed their offensive 
all along the Western Front with the 
exception of the Bastogne area, where 
the U. S. Third Arfny was continuing 
to push forward. 2 

EAST: The Battle of Budapest, cap- 
ital of Hungary, twin city of 1,300,000 
people and greatest communications 
center of southeastern Europe, was 
coming to a close. In fierce house-to- 
house fighting, the Red Army wrested 
over 600 square blocks of the burning 
city from the enemy, including a rail- 
road station, and beat back desperate 
Nazi attempts to rush in reinforce- 
ments. The fall of Budapest, expected 
momentarily, may serve as the prelude 
to the capture of two other Axis cap- 
itals: Bratislava, Slovakia and Vienna, 
Austria. Meanwhile Moscow announced 
the formation of a new Hungarian 
government at Debrecen. 


PACIFIC: The successful completion 
of the Leyte campaign and the recent 
Yank landings on Mindoro have 
opened new possibilities for General 
MacArthur, and his next move is ex- 
pected to be against the island of Luzon 
which, at one point, is only nine miles 
from Mindoro’s northern tip. The cap- 
tyre of Luzon would pay the following 
dividends: (1) the great harbor of 
Manila; (2) a system of airfields within 
200 miles of Formosa, 400 miles of 
China, and 1,100 miles of Japan. On 
the Asiatic mainland, British troops in 
Burma continued their advance toward 
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Mandalay, encountering only slight op- 
position. They captured the towns of 
Kaduma and Kabo, within 75 miles 
of Mandalay. 


On the Mat Again 


What Happened: For the second time 
within a year, the U. S. Government 
took over the plants of Montgomery 
Ward & Company, a mail order house 
Reason for the new seizure was again 
the company’s defiance of the National 
War Labor Board’s directives. The 
NWLB recently ordered Ward’s to (1) 
eliminate sub-standard wages in the 
plants by raising minimums to 46 cents 
an hour, retroactive to December 1942; 
and (2) establish maintenance of union 
membership, including the so-called 
“check-off,” i.e., deduction of union 
dues from wages. These orders which 
were adopted unanimously by the 
Board (with the assent of the industry 
representatives) were ignored by Sewell 
Lee Avery, 70-year-old chairman of 
Montgomery Ward’s board of directors. 

What’s Behind It: Mr. Avery main- 
tains (a) that no one is legally bound 
to obey NWLB; (b) that Ward’s is a 
“non-war business.” President Roose- 
velt, on the other. hand, points out that 
“the Government of the United States 
cannot and will not tolerate any inter- 
ference with war production in this 
critical hour. . .-. There is a distinct 
threat that workers in some of our most 
critical war plants may join the strike in 
support of the [Ward] employees if the 
Government fails to act. We are not 
going to let this happen.” 


Tightening Our Belts 


What Happened: Coinciding with the 
tense situation on the Western Front, 
the OPA recently announced tighter 
rationing of several food items. Several 
point-free canned foods were rationéd. 
Some 85 per cent of all fresh meat will 
no longer be point free. 

What’s Behind It: Greater food 
stockpiles are needed for the. war ma- 
chine. Although 1944 produced the 
largest amount of meat in our history, 
about 50 per cent of all beef went to 
the armed forces. The G.I.s also got 80 
per cent of processed meat. Moreover, 
civilian per capita consumption rose 


from 136.6 Ibs. in 1943 to 148 in ’44. 
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Jackson Hole map, showing relation 
to Yellowstone and Teton (in gray) 


Jackson Hole 


Last official act ot the President in 
1944 was to veto a bill abolishing the 
222,000-acre Jackson Hole National 
Monument, in Wyoming, which he cre- 
ated by executive order in March, 1943. 
This scenic reserve adjoins the 98,000- 
acre Grand Teton National Park. Legis- 
lators from Wyoming promptly an- 
nounced their resolve to renew the bat- 
tle against the monument at the next 
session of Congress. Their opposition is 
based on the claims that the monument 
would mean 4 reduction of “local tax 
revenues and the loss of grazing and 
other privileges by private land owners 
within the reservation. 

In a memorandum explaining his 
veto, President Roosevelt declared that 
“the effect of this bill would be to 
deprive the people of the United States 
of the benefits of an area of national 
significance from the standpoint of 
naturalistic, historic, scientific, and 
recreational values. The Jackson Hole 
National Monument . . . constitutes an 
outstanding example of a valley formed 
by block-faulting and glacial action. . . . 
It also constitutes a breeding and feed- 
ing ground for rare types of birds and 
animal life. For many years it was a 
celebrated rendezvous of trappers and 


Indians; very few areas.of the West. 


preserve as many frontier associations. In 
addition, it provides the necessary fore- 
ground for the great mountain peaks in 
the adjoining Grand Teton National 
Park, and forms an integral part of the 
whole Grand Teton region.” 
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IT 18, $1R, AS | HAVE SAID, A 
SMALL COLLEGE, AND YET THERE 
ARE THOSE WHO LOVE IT! 










1. When New Hampshire tried to gain con- 
trol over Dartmouth College, Webster argued 7 
that the state had violated the Constitution, 
and the Supreme Court ruled in his favor. 



















































2. In 1830 Webster made his famous reply 
to Senator Robert Y. Hayne, who declared { rs 
that a state could withdraw from the Union. EE seae=o 
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3. Webster felt that the 
War with Mexico should 
have been avoided, but hi 
son, Major Edward Web- 
ster, died while serving PS 
with the American army. | er w / 
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Southern efforts to ex- 
tend slavery into territory 
won from Mexico. Clay 


sought a compromise. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER (1782-1852) 
Defender of the Union 


ANIEL WEBSTER’S great speeches 

defending the Union of the States 
under the Constitution won him rank 
as America’s most brilliant orator. 

He was born at Salisbury, New 
Hampshire, attended Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and was graduated from 
Dartmouth College with high honors. 
Webster quickly won a reputation as 
a lawyer and was elected to Congress 
from New Hampshire. 

He gained national attention by 
winning the Dartmouth College case, 
which strengthened the power of the 
Federal Government over the states. 

In 1828 Webster was elected U. S. 
Senator from Massachusetts. He re- 
mained in the Senate until his death, 
except for service as Secretary of State 
in 1841-43, and 1850-52. 

Webster's devotion to the Constitu- 
tion led him to compromise on the 
slavery question in order to avoid civil 
war. Though widely respected, he 
never attained his ambition to become 
President of the United States, 
























5. Northerners denounced Web- 
ster for supporting Clay’s Com- 
promise of 1850. Webster insisted: 
it was necessary to save the Union. 














Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 
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Our Washington Correspondent 


INAUGURATION DAY 


“g DO solemnly swear that I will faithfully executé the of- 

fice of Président of the United States and will, to the 
best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” 

When Franklin Delano Roosevelt stands with upraised 
right hand before Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone of the 
Supreme Court on January 20 and repeats these words, he 
will be the first man who was ever sworn into office as our 
Chief Magistrate four times. He will also be the first Presi- 
dent ever to take the oath of office on the White House 
grounds. 

This latter arrangement is the result of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own decision, occasioned by the war and his wish to make 
the ceremony as simple and as inexpensive as possible. 

The background setting of the lovely and stately White 
House is ideal for the simple ceremony which bestows upon 
one of our fellow citizens the highest honor within the power 
of the American people. It is especially appropriate, in these 
days when the democratic form of government is slowly 
winning through to world leadership after so many dark 
and troubled years, that we avoid elaborate and ornate dis- 
plays in matters of government. 


Simplest Ceremony on Record 


Those of us who are old enough, remember how the na- 
tion thrilled when, in August of 1923, Calvin Coolidge took 
the oath of office in a little Vermont farmhouse. The sudden 
and unexpected death of. President Warren -G. Harding had 
found Vice President Coolidge pitching hay on his father’s 
farm at Plymouth, Vermont. Under the Constitution, when 
a President dies in office there must be no more of an interim 
than is absolutely necessary before the Vice President as- 
sumes the office of President. 

By the light of an oil lamp, on a hot August night, Calvin 
Coolidge took office, repeating after his father, who admin- 
istered the oath, the same words that are at the head of 
this article, which are required by the Constitution. The 
oath need not be administered — as it customarily is — by the 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court. It may be 
administered even by so nominal an official as a notary 
public — which is what John Coolidge was. This is another 
evidence of the essential democracy of our governmental 
procedures. 

We have only to look abroad — even to democratic Britain 
—to see the panoply of pomp and the elaborate fanfare of 
ceremony with which kings and other rulers are invested 
with high office. And yet no modern ruler has had so much 
personal power as the President of the United States. 

In peace-time years inaugurals have been made the oc- 
casions for magnificent parades down Pennsylvania Avenue 
— from the White House to the Capftol and returning. When 
Teddy Roosevelt became President in 1905 for his first full 
term, a colorful feature of his inaugural parade was the 
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Brown Brothers 


No inaugural in our history matches the simplicity of the 
ceremony whereby Calvin Coolidge became President. 


Rough Riders—the regiment of cavalry which he com- 
manded in the war with Spain in 1898. William Howard 
Taft did not fare so well —one of the worst blizzards of 
1909 struck Washington on the day of his inauguration, 


Odd Facts About the Presidency 


The original date of the inauguration was March 4, and 
this remained in effect until 1937 on the occasion of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s second term, when the date was changed 
by Congress to high noon on January 20. The date was moved 
from March 4 to January 20 by the 20th (“Lame Duck”) 
Amendment, in order that a new President might begin his . 
duties as soon after his election as was practicable. 

In fact, it is not generally known that President Woodrow 
Wilson arranged to get around this long legal period between 
election and inauguration when he was running for re-elec- 
tion in 1916 against Hughes. When the returns first came in 
it looked as if Hughes had won. Wilson at that time thought 
of asking Vice President Marshall and Secretary of State 
Lansing to resign, then appointing Hughes Secretary of 
State, and then resigning himself. In this manner Hughes 
would have succeeded immediately to the Presidency, elimi- ~ 
nating a period during which the country would still be 
going along under a leader it had voted out of office. 

One President has served only a single month. He was 
William Henry Harrison who was duly inaugurated on 
March 4, 1841, and died exactly one month later, on April 4. 
One other President besides Harrison has died in the White 
House. He was Zachary Taylor, who died in July of 1850 
after serving only a year and four months. Our martyred 
Presidents — Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley — were as- 
sassinated while away from the White House and died else- 
where. 

No President ever wears a uniform (unlike Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill or Marshall Stalin), even though he is Com- 
mander in Chief of both Army and Navy. But American tra- 
dition does not permit a President — who is a civilian and 
elected as such—to wear a uniform “representing any 
branch of the military or naval service. 









LOVAKIA has always been on the edge of ~bankruptcy, 

with most of its population remaining backward farmers; 
yet it is rich in iron ore and coal, copper, antimony, and 
manganese. It -was Hungary’s potentially richest province 
when it was part of that kingdom, before 1918. 

It is a mountainous country, cut by deep rock ravines 
through which run the Vah, Nitra, Hron, and other rivers 
whose raging torrents could support extensive electric power 
stations. 4 


A Thousand Years of Slavery 


The people are veiy strong physically, clean, hard work- 
ing, stubborn and dogged, serious and honest. They share 
with the Magyars a love of color and nature (see Nov. 27 
issue) and have produced some of the most beautiful lace 
and embroidery, decorative hand-painted furniture, and gay 
‘costumes to be found in Europe. 

Conquered by the Magyars in the 10th century, they 
never had the opportunity to develop an intellectual class 
They were kept suppressed as laborers on vast Magyar 
estates, tilling and planting under the watchful eyes and 
reprimanding canes of Magyar overseers. 

Then, at the end of the First World War, 17 former north 
Hungarian counties were grouped as Slovakia, and with 
Ruthenia, Moravia, and Bohemia made into the republic of 
Czechoslovakia. Slovakia for the first time in a thousand 
years emerged from a state of virtual slavery to 20 years of 
virtual independence. 

However, in the new Czechoslovakia there developed a 
potent Slovak minority that wanted complete autonomy. 
They argued that the Slovaks joined the Czechs to form 
Czechoslovakia only under the assurance of equal rights, as 
guarauteed by the Pittsburgh Pact, drawn up by Czechs and 
Slovaks in the U. S. The autonomists claimed that Czechs 
controlled the central government and thus controlled Slo. 
vakia. They said that Czechs removed Slovak teachers; tried 
to weaken the influence of the church in Slovakia (most 
Slovaks are ardent Catholics; many Czechs are Protestants) ; 
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SLOVAKIA -Poor Little Rich Land 














and ordered Slovakia to contribute more than her rightful 
share for the construction of roads and water plants that 
were built mainly in Bohemia and Moravia instead of in 
Slovakia, where they were most needed. 

The Czechs and the non-autonomist Slovaks refuted these 
charges; they pointed out that Slovakia, the. poorest of the 
provinces, would go broke without Czech help; and main- 
tained that Czechoslovakia could remain independent only 
if united as one nation. 

This situation was a joy to Hitler, whose motto was 
“divide and conquer.” He used Slovakia as an excuse to 
make his first conquest — Czechoslovakia. 


The Hlinka Party 


The leader of the Slovak autonomists during the first years 
of the Czechoslovak Republic was Father Andrew Hlinka, 
After his death the Nazis and the German minority in Slo- 

vakia cultivated the Slovak autonomists who had formed 
themselves into the Hlinka party. This then became a typi- 
cally Nazi organization, with a military offshoot known as 
the Hlinka Guards. The Hlinka party still flourishes, headed 
now by Father Tiso, a Catholic priest who was premier of 
the Slovak province when it was part of the republic of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Before the Nazis stepped in, they ordered the Slovak rep- 
resentatives in the Czechoslovak government to vote for 
separation from the Czechs, else Germany would hand 
Slovakia back to Hungary. In 1938 the-Slovaks so voted. 

Slovakia did not become a part of Gérmany, but was 
“allowed” to remain independent, at least in name, with a 
25-year German treaty guaranteeing “protection” in return 
for complete military and political subjugation. Canny. 
bullet-headed, bull-necked Tiso now is puppet president of 
Slovakia, with Bela Tuka (who in 1929 was condemned to 
death for treason) as premier and foreign minister, 

The Slovak people did not accept this betrayal passively. 
Workers blew up munitions plants. ‘Catholic priests bap- 
tized Jews to save them from concentration camps, an im- 
portant act of political independence. 

For two months before the Russian armies pierced into 
their valleys, the Slovak underground rose against the Ger- 
mans. Tragically, they rose at a time when the Red Army 
momentarily had bogged down and could not help them. 
They were pounced upon by overwhelming German troops 
and 10,000 of them were taken prisoners, among whom is 
their commander, General Rudolf Viest. 

But the tables have now been turned, and German troops 
are being driven from the mountainsides of Slovakia by the 
Red Army, and the bravery of the patriots has not gone 
unnoticed. Dr. Benes, president-in-exile of Czechoslovakia, 
recently assured them that in postwar Czechoslovakia their 
province of Slovakia would be granted a greater degree of 
self-government than it ever has had. Perhaps from now on 
Czechs and Slovaks will stand united. 
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N A FAR-OFF U.S. Army Air Forces 

base, deep in the Pacific, a telegra- 
pher rattles his key... 

“‘need P-61‘s number to X”.. .“‘need 

six complete fighter plane wing as- 

semblies classification Y’’...’‘need—” 


A very short time later, a bell rings on 
a machine in a building at Wright Field, 
near Dayton, Ohio. Softly clacking keys 
reproduce the appeal on a cablegram 
form, 





At once a vast and highly organized 
system is set in motion. The deadly 
P-61’s—Black Widows—must go by ship. 
But no time is lost by the Air Technical 
Service Command. Westward they go 
by sea, in knockdown form. 








The wing assemblies are loaded into 
cargo planes almost immediately. Off 
they go, by air. And soon, six fighter 
planes will roar back into combat 
against the Japs. 

That building near Dayton houses 
the headquarters of the Air Technical 


Service Command, which supplies and . 


maintains all equipment of the Army 
Air Forces. : 


Its Supply Division is the heart of 
the ATSC. Hundreds of thousands of 
different items are handled— bombers 
and bolts, bombs and bullets, fuel and 
flying suits, jungle kits and medical 
supplies. 


Fully as important is the Mainte- 
nance Division, which keeps Army Air 
Forces airplanes in combat condition. 

At huge-sshops in this country, planes 
are completely overhauled, made as 
good as new. Overseas, service units 
operate depots for repairing and over- 
hauling planes in combat‘ theaters. All 
told, the ATSC may repair as many as 
25,000 airplanes in a single month. 


The Personnel Division of ATSC 
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supplies and trains the 300,000 civilian 
workers who make this command the 
largest industrial employer in the 
world. 

These men and women and the uni- 
formed members of the ATSC are in a 
real sense the guardians of the men 
who wear the Silver Wings. The finest 
tribute to their efficiency is the proud 
record of our Army Air Forces. 


WAR BONDS—TO HAVE AND TO HOLD! 


SPERRY 


CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 





Developed and manufactured by the following 
divisions, Sperry precision instruments and 
controls serve the Armed Forces on land, at 
sea, and in the air... 

FORD INSTRUMENT CoO., INC. 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., INC. 
VICKERS INC, 

Waterbury Tool Division, VICKERS INC. 


tered, U. $. Patent Office 
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FOOL-PROOF FLYING 


By SAM BURGER, Aviation Editor 


This morning, I flew the saf- 
est plane in the world. 

I had read a great deal about 
the famed two-control Ercoupe, 
the plane any man can fly. I 
‘was eager to pilot this sleek, 
clean-lined beauty which can- 
not stall or spin. 

An invitation from the Parks 
Air College, East St. Louis, Mo., 
said, “Sure, come ahead and 
fly the ship — if you can spare 
a few hours!” 

I could and did. What was 
flying the Ercoupe like? Well, I 
just didn’t want to come down 
to earth again — ever! 

The flying instructor, Bill 
Terrell, was warming up the 
plane as I walked out onto the 
field. The sun was hidden be- 
hind clouds, but the visibility 
was good and the ceiling was 
about 3000 feet. 

The Ercoupe (see photo) is 
a low winged monoplane. I 
stepped onto the wing, and slid 
open the plexiglass canopy. Tak- 
ing my seat next to Terrell, I 
fastened the safety belt. The 
Ercoupe is a two-seat job — the 
seats side by side. 

A word here about the con- 
trols of the Ercoupe. There are 
no rudder pedals in the cockpit, 
because both the rudders and 
* the ailerons operate on the same 
control. 

The control wheel, Bill Ter- 
rell told me, works very much 
like the steering wheel on an 
automobile. You turn the plane 
by turing the wheel, just as 
you would in a car. To climb or 
dive, you pull back on the wheel 
or push it forward. This op- 
erates the elevators. The throttle 
on the Ercoupe is a plunger set 
in the dashboard — push it in 
for more power, pull it out for 


The Take-off 


My instructor demonstrated 
as he taxied the ship onto the 
runway and nosed it into the 
wind. In a few seconds, we 
picked up flying speed — a gen- 
tle pull on the wheel and we 





were airborne. It was as simple 
as that. 

We gained 300 feet of alti- 
tude in one wide climbing turn, 
as the brown-green checkered 
earth slid past under one wing. 
At 300, we leveled off. Bill 
grinned at me. 

“Take the controls,” he said. 

Nervously, I placed my hands 
on the control wheel. Immedi- 
ately, the plane went into a 
steep bank. Hurriedly, I spun 
the control wheel to roll out. 

“Don’t lean on the wheel,” 
said the instructor. “This plane 
will fly itself if you give it the 
chance. Try it — take your hand 
off the wheel.” 

Doubtfully, I did as he asked. 
Bill leaned back and folded his 
arms. Without a hand at the 
controls, the Ercoupe held its 
course as straight and level as 
the flight of a homing pigeon! I 
glanced at the altimeter. The 
needle still stood at 300. We 
had not lost a foot of altitude. 

“See what I mean?” said Bill. 
“The Ercoupe has built-in sta- 
bility. It wants to do the right 
thing. Now, take the controls 
and make a 90 degree turn to 
the left.” 

I turned the control wheel to 
the left until I had the right de- 
gree of bank. Then, bringing 
the wheel back to neutral, I sat 








tight as the plane made the turn. 

“Hold that nose up,” warned 
Bill. 

A gentle tug at the control 
wheel, and the nose camé up. 
As we completed the turn, I 
swung the wheel to the right. 
Then, as we rolled up, turned 
the wheel back to neutral. 

The turn looked good to me. 
I waited for a pat on the back 
that didn’t come. 

“Now take her up to 500,” 
said Bill, “and level off.” 

Pushing in the throttle, I 
brought the nose up into a 
climbing attitude. When the al- 
timeter read 500, I put the nose 
down, throttled back to cruising 


speed (2100 r.p.m. on the Er- | 


coupe), and we leveled off. 

For ten minutes, Terrell had 
me practice 90 degree turns, un- 
til I could make them without 
losing altitude. Finally, he 
seemed satisfied. “I guess you 
can take her in,” he said. 

“You want me to land?” I 
gasped. 

“Sure,” he smiled. “Why not? 
Cut the throttle and we'll go 
into a glide.” 


The Landing 


I pulled back on the throttle. 
With power off, the reassuring 
sound of the engine was no 
longer heard. The prop no long- 
er spun invisibly, but . idled 
slowly in the wind. As we lost 
airspeed, the nose dropped sud- 
denly. 

“Keep that nose up,” said Bill. 


The Ercoupe is a low-winged, two-seat monoplane with a 
plexiglass canopy. It is as simple to operate as an automobile. 
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A “Glory Wagon” is a 
B-17 Flying Fortress. 


(Next week: What is 
a dodo?”’) ; 











That’s better — not too much. 
Keep it right there.” 

I kept the nose there — slight- 
ly below the horizon. We were 
on our way down. 

“Make a 90 degree turn to 
the left,” said my instructor. 

I made the turn, giving the 
wheel more back pressure to 
keep the nose up. The runway 
was racing up to meet us. 

“Your left wing is 
snapped Bill. 

I straightened it, and glanced 
at the altimeter, then at the air- 
speed indicator which read 90! 

“Don’t watch the instruments. 
Watch. the ground. We're al- 
most in now. Hold the nose up 
— hold it up — hold it — there!” 

We were on the earth again. 
After 20 minutes flying time, I 
had landed an Ercoupe! All in 
one piece, ‘too! F 

Next week: Trying to stall 
the Ercoupe. 


pect 
New Use for B-29 


The peacetime model of the 
B-29 will be called the “Strato- 
cruiser.” It will carry 100 pas- 
sengers, or a maximum cargo 
pay-load of 35,000 pounds. 

The “Stratocruiser” will have 
a range of 3,500 miles. Rates 
will be 2 cents per passenger 
mile, and 5 cents per ton mile. 
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Engineer of the 
Flying Blanket 


The Story of 
Bob Sambleson 


In Bridgeport today, in England tomorrow, Bob 
Sambleson works as if the outcome of the war de- 
pended upon him alone. And that’s the spirit of his 
associates who stopped short the peacetime manu- 
facture of electric blankets and sent them sailing 
through the sky in the form of electric flying suits for 
the AAF. Nearly 300,000 of these lightweight suits 
are giving our flyers warmth and unhampered move- 
ment... when they are flying and fighting in the crip- 
pling cold of 60 below, four and five miles above the 
earth. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Bob Sambleson grew up on Long Island. He was interested At Stevens Tech engineering studies came first; but he won 
in Scouting,- sports, dnd radio. Canoeing up the Hudson a varsity ‘‘S"’ in lacrosse, wrote a musical comedy for 
River, with another Scout, was his first great adventure. the college players, and was president of his fraternity. 








Since graduation, Bob has been with G.E. at. Bridgeport. Electric suits are plugged in like a toaster, and they keep - 
His wartime job is the design of electric suits; to determine our flyers toast-warm. Sambleson and his fellow engineers 
their efficiency he takes. part in cold-room and flight tests. have designed 285 electric protective garments. i 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC |. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra’ Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC. “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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S WHO 


JOSEPH GREW 

The revamping of the State Depart- 
ment makes six-foot, 64,year-old Jo- 
seph Clark Grew the new Undersecre- 
tary of State and chief adyiser to Stet- 


‘tinius. Born into a Boston banking fam- 


ily, Grew planned to enter finance on 
finishing Groton and Harvard. But he 
took a world cruise and decided to be 
a diplomat. He served ably in Mexico, 
Russia, Germany, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Turkey. In 1918 he was 
chief of the State Department’s Divi- 
sion of Western European Affairs; in 
1924 he became Undersecretary. In 
1932 he became ambassador to Japan. 
Consistently he believed in the good in- 
tentions of Japanese business men and 
the Emperor, although since 1939 he 
warned of Japanese militarists. 





GEORGES BIDAULT 


Georges Bidault has sprung from 
relative obscurity to become Minister 
ot Foreign Affairs in the Provisional 
Government of France and, as (de 
Gaulle’s right-hand man, recently ar- 
ranged the Franco-Russian treaty that 
restores France as a key power in Eu- 
ropean politics. He was a Catholic pro- 
fessor of history in Paris and one of the 
editors of L’Aube, newspaper of the 
Christian Democrats. Quietly organiz- 
ing resistance after France fell, he was 
named president of the National Coun- 
cil of Resistance by underground groups. 


GERD VON RUNDSTEDT 


The “brain” of the Germans’ daring 
winter offensive is Field Marshal Gen- 
eral Kar] Rudolf Gerd von Rundstedt, 
epitome of the harsh, ascetic Prussian 
officer clique whose profession is war. 





International 


Rundstedt 


French Press & Inf. Setv. 


Bidault 


He sponsored Hitler, whom he despises 
as a common upstart, because Hitler 
advocated conquest; yet he is ready to 
pin the coming defeat on the Nazis so 
that he and his class may escape to, plan 
the next war. Of East Prussian nobility, 
at 17 he was an arrogant lieutenant in 
Alsace. He won the Iron Cross during 
World War I, helped build up the in- 
fantry in secret afterward. 








© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
I. WHO’S WHO 


Match items in the right hand column 
with those in the left by inserting the 
proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Mike Monroney_ ( Prussian general 
Yugoslav pro- 
Soviet leader 


French Foreign 


~~ 
ee 


2. Georges Bidault 
3. Daniel Webst 9 

ae renee Affairs Minister 
4 


. Gerd von Rund- ( ) U.S. Senator 
stedt ( ) U. S. Represen- 
tative 


5. Mikhailovich ( ) Yugoslav anti- 

6.. Joseph G Soviet leader 
a ow (- ) U. S. Undersec- 

7. Tito retary of State 


ll. CONGRESS LOOKS AT ITSELF 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. Only senators with 10 years of 
service may serve on congressional 
committees. 

2. Critics of the seniority system say 
it gives too great a share of committee 
chairmanships to Northerners. 

8. The National Budget is worked 
out by a Joint Fiscal Committee repre- 
senting both Houses. 

4. Presidential tax recommendations 
are not debated as a whole by Congress. 

5. The Legislative Reference Service 
is in the Library of Congress. 

6. Congressmen receive an annual 
salary of $10,000. 

7. Congress has approved the Ma- 
loney-Monroney resolution. 


ill. WANTED: A UNITED POLICY 


A. Arrange the following international 
events in chronological order by placing 
numbers from one to six in the paren- 
theses. 

1. ( ) Cairo Con- 4. ( 
ference : 
2. ( ) Atlantic 5. ( ) 
meeting 
a 
3. ( ) Dumbarton 
Oaks Confer- 


ence 


) Teheran 
Conference 
Moscow Con- 
ference ~ 
United Na- 
tions Wash- 
ington Con- 
ference 

B. Identify the work of each of the 
above by placing their names in the 
appropriate spaces below: 
1. Pacific war objectives 


2. International organization plans ___ 





8. Russia, England and the U. S. a 





Atlantic Charter 
. 26 Allies 
. Joint Four-Power Declaration 


IV. BUILDING TRADES 


Underscore the correct 
phrase. 








D ot 





word or 


1. In the last four pre-war years, one- 
family units totaled: (a) 9 per cent of 
new dwelling units; (b) 27 per cent of 
new dwelling units; (c) 64 per cent of 
new dwelling units. 

2. Urban areas exceed rural areas in 
number of dwellings with bathtubs by 
approximately: (a) twice as many; (b) 
four times as many; (c) eight times as 
many. 


8. In 1939, most building contractors 
had a total business of: (a) under $25,- 
000; (b) over $25,000; (c) over 
$50,000. 

4. Most of the money spent for con- 
struction goes into: (a) wages and sal- 
aries; (b) materials used; (c) equip- 
ment installed. 

5. Hourly wage rates are higher in: 
(a) bituminous coal mining; (b) manu- 
facturing; (c) construction. 


V. DANIEL WEBSTER 


Write the correct answer in each 
space. 

1. Daniel” Webster served as con- 
gressman from 

2. For a time he was a cabinet mem- 
ber as 

3. “Liberty and Union” was Web- 
ster’s famous reply to 

4. Anti-slavery Northerners opposed 
extension of slavery into territory won 
from 

5. Webster supported the 1850 Com- 
promise proposed by 


® READING SIGNPOSTS 
FOREIGN POLICY 


“Foreign Policy of the Presidents,” 
Current History, October and Novem- 
ber, 1944. (Excerpts from speeches. ) 

Dean, Vera M., “On the Threshold ot 
World Order,” For. Pol. Headline Se- 
ries, No. 44, January, 1944, 

_ Gervasi, F., “Greece; Proving Ground 
for Peace,” Collier’s, December 9, 1944. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Von Rundstedt (f6n rdont stét). 

Akyab (ak ydb) Jap-held base in Burma. 
‘ coalition (ké 4 lish in) temporary alli- 
ance of persons, parties or states for joint 
action. 
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Keds Sports Department 
BULLETIN No. 6, FREE! 











Here’s a complete study course on Basketball, 
written by Everett Dean and Bill Anderson, with 
high speed continuous action shots of special 
techniques — yours for the asking! Everett Dean 
writes about “Individual Defense and Offense”, 
“Team Offense and Zone Defense”. Bill Anderson 
writes about “Passing and Shooting”. There’s 
an introduction by Coach Frank Leahy and a 
section devoted to “Tips on Condition”—which BILL ANDERSON, of Lower Merion High, Ardmore, 
every American boy should read. For your copy, _Penn., has coached teams that have won four state 
fill in the coupon below. championships in a row. 


<“U.8.”" Ked & @ | 


The Shoe of Champions 


EVERETT DEAN, of Stanford University, has been an 
amazingly successful coach for many years. In 1942, 
his quintetwon the National Collegiate Championship. 





Tetoreestoentontoe Tonio ine Tomes Tones lone ienesicenelonetienestienstensmmtmmiamtiteated 
| KEDS SPORTS DEPARTMENT 

| 1230 SIXTH AVENUE 

| NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 

Please send me a free copy of Keds Bulletin No. 6, 








i 
Listen to the Philbarmonic-S. ‘ymphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to I “Basketball”. 
4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren anda guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 1 
Serving Through Science mn * 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY '|““ 
1230 Sixth Avenue ¢ Reckefeller Center ¢ New York 20,N.Y. | Gity 
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International News photo 
Sneezing or coughing in public is an 
ideal way to spread the cold virus. 


IANUARY and February are the 
months when many of us have to 
come to grips with colds. The most fre- 
quent of all respiratory infections; the 
common cold, harasses people all over 
the world, east and west, north and 
south. No one knows why, but colds oc- 
cur in cycles — being most prevalent at 
this time of year, and coming again in 
milder form during April-May and Sep- 
tember-October. 
“I think I’m catching a cold.” How 
often we say this, and yet actually we 
are talking nonsense. When we get that 


first snifle we've really had a cold for 
at least a day. Four to six hours before 
we are aware of our cold, we have been 
infecting everyone near us. Contrary to 
general belief, it is in the first day or 
two of a cold, and not during the later 
choked-up, drooly stage, that we pass 
the cdld on to others. 

Colds are caused by a virus and are 
“caught” through contact with virus 
droplets in the air. When a_ person 
sneezes, about 20,000 virus-laden drop- 
lets are sprayed into the air (see cut) 
and float around for many hours. If a 
person has first been among crowds and 
then gets a wetting or a chilling from 
draft, this will promote conditions in 
the respiratory passages that permit the 
virus to invade the nose. 

By itself a cold is mild; its danger is 
that it can easily open the way for sec- 
ondary infections that may be serious 
—as influenza or pneumonia. The yel- 
low-discharge, nose-blowing stage of a 
cold is not caused directly by the cold 
virus but by other germs that happen 
to be present in the nose and throat. 
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HAT the Mercator Projection 

is inadequate for the new con- 
cepts of geography is but one in- 
dication of the profound adjust- 
ments we must make for the Air 
Age. No invention or industry has 
ever wrought such far-reaching 
changes so quickly. Hardly any 
realm of human relationship or 
science will be untouched. 


Leading educators recognize the 
urgent need for new education— 
to fit man for the Air Age. School 
officials, high school and college 
faculties are already preparing 
special studies for American youth, 
so that it may cope with the prob- 
lems and opportunities ahead. 


Link Aviation has long devoted 
its engineering research to the 
educational aspects of flying. The 
Link Trainer—officially adopted by 
the Air Forces and the air lines— 
has been a potent “weapon” in 
the war. Ali Army, Navy, Marine 





Will man be ready for the * 
Air Age? 





Link Aviation Devices, Ine. 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORE 
Link Manufacturing Co., Lid., Gananoque, Ont., Canada 


and air lines pilots receive Link 
training. - 


Makers of Link Trainers, Crew 
Navigation Trainers, Aviation 
Sextants, Star Globes, Collimators 
and other devices to teach the 
principles and techniques of avia- 
tion, our business is to promote safety 
in flight. 

















These other germs are promoted by the 
cold because the cold virus causes nasal 
membranes to swell and block nose and 
throat passages. Blocked spaces are 
ideal breeding grounds for bad germs. 

Although more people are nagged by 
colds than by any other ailment, and 
although colds account for over half 
the absenteeism in war plants, no one 
yet has found an accepted preventive 
for, or excellent treatment of, the com- 
mon cold. In the U. S. we buy about 
$75,000,000 worth of popular cold 
“remedies” each year, and many of 
them are not worth the trip to the drug 
store. 


Constant Research Goes On 


Dr. H. S. Diehl, considered a fore- 
most experimenter with colds, con- 
ducted extensive tests with standard 
“cold remedies” — aspirin, halibut oil, 
amytal, ephedrine, atropine, many 
brands of nose drops, and that old 
standby, “soda with lgts and lots of 
water.” He also tried cold vaccines 
(vaccines prepared from nose germs — 
not from the cold virus) and large 
amounts of vitamins A and C. The test 
showed none of these “remedies” to be 
really successful. 

Our body is amazingly well equipped 
to combat nose invasion. First, nose 
hairs filters out large foreign objects in 
the air; second, the nose’s mucous 
glands give off mucous every ten min- 
utes that is in constafit movement 
toward the pharynx, bearing away 75 
per cent of the dust and germs we 
inhale; third, constantly moving tiny 
hairs (cilia) shove away other alien 
invaders. Nose drops stop the cilia’s 
movement; many drops dry up the mu- 
cous membrane. 

Dr. Diehl, realizing that opium and 
morphine addicts seldom have colds, 
found that 72 per cent of his cold 
patients were relieved within 24-48 
hours by copavin pills — a drug mixture 
that is not toxic like morphine. 

A successful nose spray, vasosulta, 
has been developed from ephedrine (a 
drug that shrinks swollen nose mem- 
branes and thus lets the spray go deep) 
and sodium sulfathiazole. 

A British discovery, that so far is a 
secret, is patulin, a crystal substance 
made from a mold that was found by 
chance by Professor W. E. Gye when 
he used a bit of it on his own cold 
while testing it for possible cancer 
treatment. Patulin has.bcen 57 per 
cent successful as used in the British 
Navy. NANCY GENET 
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following 
the films 


“Tops, don't miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 


DARK WATERS (United Artists. 
“i Directed by Andre De Toth. 
Produced by Benedict Bo- 
geaus.) 


If the old South makes you think of 
romantic plantations and moss-hung 
oaks — this picture will give you a shock. 

Leslie Calvin (Merle Oberon) is re- 
covering from the shock of a harrowing 
experience on a life raft. She goes to a 
Louisiana plantation owned by an aunt 
and uncle she has never seen. It proves 
a bad place to improve sick nerves. 

The aunt and uncle are dominated 
by a sinister house guest (Thomas 
Mitchell) and their overseer (Elisha 
Cook, Jr.). The only outsider Leslie 
sees is the doctor (Franchot Tone). 

It is soon clear that a plot is afoot 
to drive Leslie out of her mind. The 
whys and wherefores of this*make a 
dark and gloomy — but exciting picture. 


ger eee 


FIGHT 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 











Dimes and dollars are fighting a war 
ot time against twisted limbs and 
spines! They are providing early medical 
care which may mean the difference be- 
tween a life of crippling or normal re- 
covery! They are placing respirators, 
wool for hot packs, and other necessary 
supplies at strategic points! 

More dimes and dollars are needed 
to provide continued treatment for the 
victims of infantile paralysis to furnish 
a bulwark of defense against the 1945 
invasion of this enemy, as well as to 
continue the scientific search to find the 
means for whipping it. 

Contribute to the 1945 March of 
Dimes, January 14-31. Keep America 
strong — send your dimes and dollars 
to the White House. 
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The editors of Scholastic offer the following prizes 
tor compositions on the re-education of German 
youth: First prize, $100 War Bond; second prize, 
$50 War Bond; third prize, a Harmon wrist 
watch; fourth prize,a Harmon wrist watch. See this 
thrilling picture, ‘““Tomorrow—the World!” and 
consult your English teacher for rules of contest. 








Based on the 


PLAY 


which thrilled Broadway 
audiences for 14 months 
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We didn’t ‘dream up” Emi®—he’s real, terribly reall 
See what happens when he becomes a guest in a typical 
American home. And remember, there are 12 million 
more in Germany like him, sworn to destroy you and 


all you hold dear! What would you do with Emil? | 


CAVE Crud 


PRESENTS 


PRIZE-WINNING 








By the same producer whe 
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AROUND MORE CORNERS. The su- 
preme test of our fighting forces, our 
Weapons, our strategy, and our national 
resolve will come in the year ahead. 


—Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 
o ae * 


WHO WOULD ANSWER? Special 
microphones have been installed to en- 
able him to yell for help. 


=—Stockholm newspaper reporting that Hitler 
will remain in Berchtesgaden for the duration 
* * e 


A WORD TO THE WISE. We are de- 
veloping a generation of money-rich 
and character-poor Americans. 

—FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover 
© e e 

THROUGH FIRE TOGETHER. We 
had our share of differences with white 
soldiers when we were sitting around 
England, but since we have all been 
over here getting shot at together, we 
have been getting along fine. 

—Sergeant Leo G. Edwards of a crack Negro 

combat unit, 3rd U. $. Army 
* 2 aa 

COOPERATION vs. CONQUEST. 
Some speak glibly of science “conquer- 
ing nature.” Nothing could be further 
from the truth. When a scientist con- 





WE WANT TO C-U-B-A CUS- 

TOMER of ours! To serious 
‘ai applicants we offer 

2. ¢ ao 


—fro he firs 
isgue to the feett—-der Saly se 
arce old stamp 


ctor stamp 
ister Roti Firth Columnist, is- 
sue; etc. Send that nickel 
today and get the surprise of 
your life! RCELON STAMP 
CO.. Box 594. Calais. Me. 


LEARN WATCH REPAIRING | ° ' 


peost- 
wer security. Work for a jeweler. Also make large 








practically no competition. Day and evening classes 
the largest watchmaking schoo! in the 
— THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HORO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE, 807 Ridge Avenue, North Side. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and 4 Smithfield S?., Pittsburgh, Pe 


Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500” Foreign unsorted and unpicked (montly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
gg Duteh Indies, and other countries are repre- 

Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 





really valuable! Price only {0c to serious approval 
I! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


Class Pant ana Kings, 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest . Reasonable prices 
from 55 up. Write today. Dept. A, 
Metal Arts Ce., Rochester, N.Y. 








Earn your graduation ex- 
Penses by taking orders 
mest beautiful Gradua- 
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quers something, he abides by the fun- 

damental laws and does‘so with na- 

ture’s permission. He has learned that 

conquering is submission. 

—C. F. Kettering, vice president General Motors 
* * 2 

HIGHER BUDGETING. Your spend- 
ing is my income and my spending is 
your income. If we both stop spending, 
we help each other's income. After that 
we can sit down and starve to death 
trying to save expenses. 

—David Cushman Coyle, Iti 

National Planning “Board 
e e e 

HANDICAPPED. Well, -yes, I heard 
some swing music; but it was a physical 
impossibility to listen to it. 

—Sir Thomas Beecham, 
British symphony conductor 
* es * 

SATAN’S BATTING AVERAGE. There 
have been 871 wars in the last 1000 
years mainly becduse men have not 
been willing to accept the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man as 
fundamentals of our life together. 

—Henry Smith Leiper, churchman and author 

e + s 

COIN OF THE REALM. Although 
capitalism and democracy do not nec- 
essarily go hand in hand, they have 
becdme so closely associated in the 
actual experience of advanced great 
nations that most of us think of them 
as front and back of the same coin. 

—Dr. A. Allan Bates to graduates of 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland 
* * e 

JOBS FOR ALL. If we are to escape 
the booms and depressions of the busi- 
ness cycle, costs must be- reduced and 
living standards raised. In the pre-war 
economics, reductions in cost were all 
too often made at the expense of labor. 
Therefore purchasing power declined. 
There can be no doubt that the major 
portion of everything produced repre- 
sents labor. Therefore labor must bene- 
fit in improved technology in the 
“World Ahead.” . There will be 
jobs for all if the men of faith have 
their way. 

—Henry J. Kaiser, shipbuilder, at the 
New York Herald Tribune Forum 
e ee e 

ON THE GRAPH. The curve ot pro- 
duction has been upward, but it isn’t 
up as sharply as the curve of the 
doughboy’s advance. 

—Lt. General Brehon Somervell at Chicago 
* * * 

TWO VIEWS OF THE TURBAN. A 
man teacher may think that a turban 
headband worn by a girl makes her look 
cute, but the woman teacher is more 
likely to say: “That girl got up too 
late to comb her hair!” 

—Carroll C. Hall in “Seventeen” 








Basketball Records 


23,000 admissions per 
game in 193] national tournament in 
Peiping, China. 

Highest Pay: $20 for each minute of 
play, paid to Hank Greenberg by Brook- 
lyn Jewels pro team in 1934. 


Attendance: 


Individual scoring for season: Over 
1,000 points (1921-22 season) by 
Bobby Thompson, of Passaic (N. J.) 
High School. 

Free throws: 599 in a row by Bunny 
Leavitt, of Chicago, in a special exhi- 
bition. 

Team record for season: Rennais- 
sance Big Five, world’s champiou pro 
team, won.79 and lost 0 in 1933. 

High average for girls: [ris Spencer, 
of Wyoming, Pa., scored 1,089 points in 
1925-26, an average of 53 points a 
game. 

College high average: Ernie Calver- 
ley, Rhode Island State, averaged over 
27 points a game in 1943-44. 

High score for game: Passaic (N. J.) 
Boys’ Club scalped Ryles Club, 191 to 
14, in 1924, 

Low score for game: Georgetown 
(Ill.) High School beat Homer High, 
1 to 0, in 1930. 


Most fouls in game: 64 fouls were 
called in game between Rhode Island 
and Northwestern freshmen in 1934. 


Highest whitewash: Baylor freshmen 
beat Lott, 108-0, in 1935. 


Most games in a season: 115 by Origi- 
nal Celtic pros in 1933-34. 


Longest game: Between Wenona and 
Toluca high schools of Illinois in 1930. 
Score at end of fourth quarter, 15-15. 
Teams then played ten overtime periods 
before Wenona won out, 28 to 23. 

Scoring.record for game: Marie G. 
Boyd, Central High School, Lonacon- 
ing, Md., scored 156 points (77 field 
goals, 2 fouls) against Urusline Acad- 
emy in 1925. Her team won, 163 to 8. 

Most members of family on team: Six 
brothers — Milt, Bill, Bob, Frank, Jack, 
and Junior — made up the Coopers’ team 
of Oswego, Kan., in 1934-35. A seventh 
brother was coach. 

Girls’ team high scoring: Magnolia 
A. & M. team of Monticello, Ark., scored 
455 points (average 111) in 5 straight 
games in 1930-31. 

—H. L. Masin 
Sports Editor 
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Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


VERBAL FIREWORKS 


If you haven't heard the Scholastic 
word battles on the Mutual network, 
you've missed a lot of fun! Programs are 
based on results of the Scholastic poll 
conducted in high schools throughout 
the nation by the Institute of Student 
Opinion. Recent programs have con- 
cerned such questions as compulsory 
military training and lowering the vot- 
ing age to 19. On each broadcast the 
pros and cons are debated by four high 
school editors, two boys and two girls. 
Their arguments are drawn from mate- 
rial sent in by other high school editors 
in various parts of the country. Bob 
Emery, popula: MC of Rainbow House, 
serves as moderator. 

Broadcasts are scheduled for the third 
Saturday of each month at 10:30 a.m. 
on Mutual. The next program will be 
heard Saturday, January 20. Foumstu- 
dents will battle it out on the following 
questions which have been submitted to 
1200 high schools in the latest poll: 
(1) If you were to prepare a list of pos- 
sible careers for yourself, would you in- 


we 


"dilde 0 vaiver to police? (2) Do‘ yom! 


believe the percentage of men and 
women in politics who can be trusted is 
higher, lower, or about the same as in 
other careers? 

If you would like’ to have your school 


take part in the Scholastic poll, speak to | 


the faculty adviser of your school news- 
paper. Applications should be sent to 
Scholastic Institute of Student Opinion, 
Room 2412, 220 East 42 Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


WHEN GI JOE RETURNS 


“Assignment Home,” new CBS series 
heard Saturdays at 4:30 p.m., will in- 
terest every listener with a friend or 
relative in the armed forces. It is in- 
tended to help those at home under- 
stand the problems of returning veterans 
and thereby avoid the disappointment 
and unhappiness sure to result if GI Joe 
thinks he is misunderstood. 

To make the broadcasts authentic, 
writing and production arc handled by 
army personnel, and a soldier orchestra 
supplies the music. 


QUESTION BOX 


Q. Can anyone go to see radio broad- 
casts? How do we get tickets? Jean 
Peterson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A. Yes, most evening broadcasts are 
open to the public. Address a request 
for tickets to the program you wish to 
see (name of program or star) in care 
of the station or network. 

(All times given are Eastern War Time.) 








Family Affair 

Sicilians keep a watchful eye on their 
daughters, as one G.l. Joe learned. 
Calling for Maria, whom he had in- 
vited to the USO dance, he found her 
mamma and four aunts expecting to 
go along. 

“What’s the idea?” he asked Maria. 

“Americans are trustworthy,” she 
assured him. “Five vchaperons are 
enough.” 


~ Ouch! 

A writer of popular songs, notorious 
for his “borrowings” from the classics, 
commented to Fritz Kreisler: “I have 
just signed a contract to write four 
songs a’ week. It’s simply too much. It 
takes something out of me.” 

“Not as much,” said the great violia- 
ist, “as it takes out of Tschaikowsky, 
Schubert and Chopin.” 


American Magazine 


Ceronet 





Whew! 


The man who lived next to the rail- 
road yard stood about all he could, then 
wrote the following letter to the rail- 
road company: 

“Gentlemen: Why is it that your 
switch engine has to ding and dong and 
fizz and spit and bang and hiss and 
pant and grate and grind and puff and 
bump and chug and hoot and toot and 
whistle and wheeze and jar and jerk 
and howl and snarl and puff and growl 
and thump and boom and clash and 
jolt and screech and snort and slam and 
throb and roar and rattle and yell and 
smoke and smell and shriek all night 
long?” 


Hawk’s Eye Views, Long Beach. Cal. 


a The Winnah! 


Two veteran Marines were bragging 
about their respective outfits. “When 
we presented arms,” said one, “all you 
could hear was slap, slap, click.” 

“With us, it was slap. slap, jingle,” 
said the other. 

“Jingle? What was that?” 

“Our niedals.” 


























PAI C0200 


As long as the human race 
survives, the moving words of the 
Declaration of Independence will 
live on, with added significance 
as the years go by. 


Jefterson’s great document 
has given new courage and hope 
to oppressed peoples all over the 
world; but one phrase is out- 
standing in its deep import — 
“All men are created equal.” 


It has opened the door of 
Opportunity to countless millions 
of individuals who otherwise 
might have been restrained in 
their ambitions. 


It has made available to all 
men, however humble, the real 
necessities of life, among them 
the protection afforded by Life 
Insurance. 











Maybe it’s for only a week or two—or, might 
even be, for keeps: He has been well fed, in 
the messkit manner: But he’s been dreaming 
of home and home cooking. And don’t forget- 
you're a part of that dream too. 
Maybe it’s your Dad—your brother—or 
somebody else close to you. Anyway, you know 
what he likes to eat and how he likes it served. 
So right now you'd better get busy filling up the 
cookie jar with his favorite cookies. 
Pillsbury can give you a lot of mighty good 
suggestions for planning your furlough foods. . . leaving 
you extra time for furlough fun—going places and 
doing things. One thing sure, you must get yourself a 
copy of “Cookin? Up Kitchen Dates”—it’s full of helpful 
ideas. The coupon will bring your free copy —but quick. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


FREE! “Cookin’ Up Kitchen Dates” 


Education Department J1-46 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
Please send my free copy of “Cookin’ Up 
Kitchen Dates.” 
Also send Pillsbury’s Communique, with 
monthly recipes and timely tips on furlough foods. 


NAME 
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SUNDAY 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 

The world’s great books are discussed 
by leading authors, critics, and educators. 
Books scheduled for discussion are: Feb. 
4, Blackstone’s Commentaries on the 
Laws; Feb. 11, Special Lincoln Program; 
Feb. 18, Juvenal’s Satires; Feb. 25, Casa- 
nova’s Memoirs 
1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 

A challenging, thought-provoking ser- 
ies of discussions of current social, po- 
litical and economic issues, by members 
of the University of Chicago faculty and 
others 
8:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, CBS 

This world-famous orchestra brings 
musical masterpieces to Sunday listeners, 
in concerts directed by outstanding con- 
ductors of the present day. Conductors 
scheduled to direct are: Feb. 4, Igor 
Stravinsky; Feb. 11, Artur Rodzinski; 
Feb. 18, Rodzinski; Feb. 25, Rodzinski. 
4:00-4:30 p.m. Your America, MBS 

A program designed to acquaint East- 
ern listeners with the industrial might of 
the West, and sponsored by the 65,000 
employees of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Leading industries from America’s West- 
ern and Middle Western states will be 
saluted on the program. 


MONDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Science Frontiers, CBS 

Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized with stress upon occupa- 
tional requirements. Feb. 5, Ceiling Un- 
limited — Aeronautics; Feb. 12, The 
Written Word —Typography; Feb. 19, 
The Doctor Fights — Surgery; Feb. 26, 
Harnessing the Waters — Hydraulics. 
:45-6:00 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
The Sea Hound, BN 

A program presented in cooperation 
with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, using the form of 
the usual children’s adventure serial to 
give information on Latin American 
countries and their peoples. 
8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 
NBC 

Leading radio, stage and screen actors 
portray featured roles in these stories of 
the nation’s history, past and in the mak- 
ing. 





~ 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR FEBRUARY 


TUESDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 





Air Gateways to Music, CBS 

Dramatized incidents from the lives of 
the composers, music that speaks for 
foreign lands and peoples, and seasonal 
music. Feb. 6, The Voyageurs; Feb. 13, 
Jubilee; Feb. 20, Land of the Belgians: 
Feb. 27, The Middle East. 


:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 


the Air, MBS 

Under the direction of Theodore Gra- 
nik, outstanding authorities of Congress, 
business, and labor are brought together 
to discuss vital current issues. 


WEDNESDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — New Horizons, CBS 


Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews will throw 
the spotlight on the important areas of 
an air-age globe. Feb. 7, Star and Cres- 
cent — Istanbul; Feb. 14, Capital of 
Peace—Geneva; Feb. 21, European Ter- 
minal— Lisbon; Feb. 28, Hammer and 
Sickle — Moscow. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Words at War, 


NBC 

Dramatizations of significant current 
books dealing with our role in World 
War II and plans and prospects for the 
postwar era. 


THURSDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Tales from Far and Near, 
CBS 

Series dramatizing notable stories trom 
classical and current literature. Feb. 1, 
The King of the Golden River; Feb. 8, 
Dr. George Washington Carver, Scientist; 
Feb. 15, Lottie’s Valentine; Feb. 22, Au- 
tobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 


:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meet- 


ing of the Air, BN 

The oldest audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with discus- 
sions of important public issues by out- 
standing national leaders. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. The March of Time. 


BN 
News in the making, with significant 
details of background events. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music in Amer- 


ican Cities, NBC 
Each program is devoted to a different 
city, including music originated in the 





city and composers born in the city. Feb 
1, Caribbean Cities; Feb. 8, New York: 
Feb. 15, Bogota; Feb. 22, San Francisco 


FRIDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — This Living World, CBS 
Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest with a group of students discuss 
ing each topic after the dramatization 
Feb. 2, Victory and the Farmer; Feb. 9 
Will I Have a Job?; Feb. 16, Trading 
With the World; Feb. 23, How Should 
Treaties Be Made? 
8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportun- 
ity, MBS 
Dramatic presentation of the life stor 
ies of some of America’s outstanding 
young men. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. We Came This 
Way, NBC 
History course of the NBC University 
of the Air, tracing world progress toward 
freedom through incidents in the lives of 
men and women who influenced the 
struggle for human liberty. 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You 
Make It — Home Economies Series, 
NBC 
One ot the University of the Air series 
covering important phases of home mak- 
ing including “Housing,” “Clothing.” 
“Food,” and “Family Relationships. 
10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House Pro- 
gram, MBS 
SCHOLASTIC participates in two 
broadcasts a month on the first and third 
Saturdays, featuring high school forum 
discussions of the Institute of Student 
Opinion poll and reading of student 
poetry. 
7:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 
Drama of an American family in wat 
time, presented in cooperation with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 
7:00-730 p.m. The World’s Great Nov- 
els, NBC 
Literature course of the NBC Univer- 
sity of the Air. Dramatizations from the 
world’s great novels, with commentary. 
Feb. 3, The Count of Monte Cristo — 
Dumas; Feb. 10, The Count of Monte 
Cristo — Dumas; Feb. 17, Vanity Fair — 
Thackeray; Feb. 24, Vanity Fair — 
Thackeray. 


_ 





HERE'S THE IDEAL 


TOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS 









TEACHERS 


BORROW 


'30 «300 
Entirely by Mail 


CONFIDENTIALLY 


ON YOUR -hiAe » 


ALONE, 


COST! FAST SERVICE! | 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.’ Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 
contacted. 


NO PAYMENTS DURING SUMMER! 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and if you wish, ar- 
rangements can be made so there will be no payments 
during the summer months. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa's low lawful 
rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, ran 

no red tape, 48 hour serviee. LICENSED BY AND 
If you need cash now, or will need BOWDED TO.THE 


it soon, write today for Mutual's $747F OF 1OWA. 
courteous, confidential “Borrow 






Lie 


By Mail” plan forteachers.Itwill gore n%5 











be mailed in a plainenvelope. NO ¢ = 
cost. NO obligation. NOrepresen- [/_ pe 
tative will call. Use coupon below +£ Sees 
enpenener tare if {ij f iT 
{MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY ESTABLISHED 1905 
: DEPT. 54- SIOUX CITY 2, IOWA; 
§ Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, send me . 
s by MAIL your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for § 
® Teachers. , 
: s 
7 : 
: WAME ‘ 
. 
* ADDRESS : 
2 ° 
a CITY. STATE : 








New 160-page catalog and subscription 
to Lagniappe, Our drama newspaper, free 
On request. Tested plays for groups of all 
ages, by one of the nation's leading edu- 
cational publishers. For schools, colleges, 
churches, Grange, Little Theatres. 


ROW, PETERSON 2 C EVANSTON, ILL. 


s 1920 Ridge Ave 

























‘Educational Films 


for English Classes 


ONTINUING our listing of educa- 
tional films suitable for use in the 


| classroom, SIGHT AND SOUND pre- 
|sents a selection of films for English 


| class study. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





This is not a complete list- 
valuable for 
but is 
an 


ing of films which may be 

study of literature or grammar, 

intended to give English teachers 

idea of some of the materials in this 

field. 

BRANDON Fivs INc., 

New York, N. Y. 

Battle of Books (1 reel) 
Cover to Cover (2 reels) 
Copey on Dickens (2 reels) 
Gray’s Elegy (2 reels) 


1600 Broadway, 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC., 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. 

James F. Cooper (1 reel) 

William C. Bryant (1 reel) 
George Eliot (1 reel) 

Oliver Goldsmith (1 reel) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (1 reel) 
Henry W. Longfellow (1 reel) 

Sir Walter Scott (1 reel) 

Percy B. Shelley (1 reel) 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson (1 reel) 
Walt Whitman (1 reel) 

Cricket on the Hearth (3 reels) 
Hunchback of Notre Dame (4 reels) 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow (3 reels) 


Pied Piper of Hamelin (2 reels) 
Robinson Crusoe (4 reels ) 

The Brownings (1 reel) 

Charles Dickens (1 reel) 

Ralph W. Emerson ( l ree 1) 


YMCA Motion Picture Lisrary, 347 

Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The Perfect Tribute (2 
The Story of Dr. Carver (1 reel) 

The Story of Alfred Nobel (1 reel) 
Master Will Shakespeare (1 reel) 
The Story of Dr. Jenner (1 reel) 


reels ) 


| of life... 





Classics and popular works of fiction | 


which have been filmed for commercial 
and_ school are available from 
number of producers and distributors. 


use a 


Typical of this group are the following | 


which can be secured from 


WaLTeR O. GuTLoHN, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
Gunga Din 
Hunchback of Notre 
Little Women 
Swiss Family 
Black Beauty 
The Count of Monte 
Elephant Boy 
The Last of the Mohicans 
Old Curiosity Shop 
Anne of Windy Poplars 


Dame 


Robinson 


Cristo 





House of Seven Gables 
The Informer 

Mother Carey’s Chickens 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
Catherine the Great 
Daniel Boone 

Jane Eyre 

Little Men 

Scarlet Pimpernel 


Films of this type may also be ob 
tained from 


BELL & HoweLt Company, 180] 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 
Bray PicrurEs Corporation, 729 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; 


Fitms Inc., 64 East Lake Street, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois; Ip—eaL Picrures Cor- 
PORATION, 28 to 34 Eighth Street, Chi- 
cago 8, Illinois; PicrortaL Fiitms, Inc., 
RKO Building, Radio City, New York; 
RussELL C. RosHEN, 188 West Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








An inspiring presentation of the American way 


portraying the hopes of the immi- 
grant upon approaching our shores, his aspira- 
tions and his contributions to our culture. Beau- 
tifully photographed . . . highly significant . 
a MUST for school di Availabl 
rental and sale. 


for 








CHANTS POPULAIRES 


French-Canadian Folk Songs 
with Animated Cartoons. 


Series of Five delightful lémm. Sound 
Films, one reel each. Included are 16th 
Century classics as well as present-day 
favorites. Sung by the Alouette Quartet 
in French. Available for rental and sale 











Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects available 
for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS 15 New York 19 


19 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 3, Ill. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif, 
302% So. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 
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New |6mm. Films 


FOOD, WEAPON OF CONQUEST — 
[wo-reel sound film showing the im- 
portance of food supply to warring na- 
tions. The manner in which starvation 
is used as a long range weapon by the 
enemy to weaken conquered countries 
is dramatically presented, and the ef- 
forts made to cut off food supplies from 
the democracies are clearly demonstra- 
ted. For rent from Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Aids, Extension Division, Indi- 
ina University, Bloomington, Ind. 

COURAGEOUS MR. PENN — Stirring 
historical drama showing the struggle 
for religious and civil liberty in Eng- 
land under Charles II, and the founding 
of a free, peaceful commonwealth in 
Pennsylvania. Penn’s part in founding 
the colony and its peaceful relations 
with the Indians is well brought out. 
Excellent historical film. For rent from 
Beil & Howell, 1801-1815 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 

WATER — FRIEND OR ENEMY - 
A Walt Disney animated cartoon in 
color demonstrating how water can be 
a true friend to man if proper precau- 
tions are taken to see that it is pure. 
Illustrates correct measures in keeping 
spring and well water from being con- 
taminated. A unique teaching film with 
the Disney “touch” that makes it divert- 
ing as well as outstanding. The film 
may be secured for a small service fee, 
plus transportation charges. Apply to 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Motion Picture Division, 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

BATTLE FOR OIL — The strategic 
importance of oil in carrying on mech- 
anized war is graphically described in 
this 16mm. film, specially edited from 
German war films, allied newsreels, and 
original documentary material. Sale or 
rental from Educational Film Library 
Association, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. ‘ 

AMERICA CAN GIVE IT — A forty- 
minute sound motion picture exempli- 
fying everything we are working and 
fighting for. Walter Huston, Quentin 
Reynolds, and Lowell Thomas show 
and describe what is happening to 
children all over the world, and what 
must be done in America to insure the 
future of America’s children. Send all 
requests for loan to Department of Pub- 
lic Relations, General Motors Corp., 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

TARGET FOR TONIGHT — Thrilling 
authentic story of a bombing raid over 
Germany by the RAF. The significance 
of such raids in the pattern of Victory 
is clearly demonstrated. For rent from 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 W. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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s A typical Book-of- 
> the-Month Club 

























Des premium book 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB Subscription 


by writing a prize winning letter telling 
HOW TO USE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


discover practical and effective 


To 


teaching 
methods for using SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Add new books like these to 
your library FREE! 


in the classroom, we announce the competition open e 


to all teacher-subscribers who use 10 or more copies 
of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK or 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC in their classrooms. 


It’s a simple competition—just follow the rules 
listed below—and write a letter on how you use the 
magazines in your own classroom. The editors of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES will be judges in the 
contest and the prize winning letters will be pub- 


lished in Teacher’s Edition. 


Each prize-winning letter published will be awarded: 
A $12.00 Membership to the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Write a Prize-Winning Letter on HOW I USE 
IN MY CLASSROOM 
and you may win one of these valuable prizes 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 











These $12.00 memberships to the Book- 
of-the-Month Club will entitle you to: 


1 premium book 
4 regular monthly selections 
2 dividend books 

Totaling 7 new books for your personal 

library or 

if you prefer you may choose 
$12.00 worth i books from the 
Book-of-the-Month Club 
tions af one time. 


selec- 





1. Your letter should contain a brief description 
of your use of the magazines in your classroom 
—ranging from 300 to 1000 words. 


2. Your letter should include an account of 
your basic procedure with the SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINE or edition you use i.e., the time 
devoted to it, how assignments are made, 
methods of study relations of magazine work 
to regular course, use of lesson plans, quizzes, 
etc. In addition, it is highly desirable to de- 
scribe any speciol devices or activities used, 
such as committee work, student conducted reci- 
tations, special library or outside research, scrap 
books, dramatizations, hand work, filing and 
indexing systems, games and contests, panel 
discussions, trips or surveys stimulated by 
magazines, exhibitions, bulletin boards, etc. 





FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES 


3. Supplementary materials illustrating methods 
described such as drawings, charts, etc., will 
be welcomed but are not required. 


4. It is desirable to describe special activities 
such as committee work, scrapbooks, outside 
research contests, dramatizations, etc., stimu- 
lated or based on the use of the magazine. 

5. Prize winning letters will be printed in the 
Teacher's Edition. SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
reserve the right to publish them in 
collected form. 

6. The competition is open to all teacher sub- 
scribers using 10 or more copies of SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK or JUNIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC and a $12.00 membership in the Book- 
of-the-Month Club will be awarded for each 
letter published in the Teacher's Edition. 








SEND IN YOUR LETTER TODAY 


You May Win one of the $12.00 Book-of-the-Month Club Prizes . . 


. and your letter may 


help other teachers to use your successful teaching techniques. 
Watch for Prize-Winning Letters in Early Issues of Teacher's Edition. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Tools for Building Better Citizens of Tomorrow 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


WORLD WEEK 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





4bked, 
another helpful series of 


#” CORONET 


“PICTURE STORY” 


SLIDEFILMS 


8 SLIDEFILMS (ites: 20 ricteres) $2 


The non-profit visual aid service offered by Coronet 

Magazine last year received such enthusiastic ac- 

Scene from the first Picture Story claim that it will be continued through the coming 
"China's Home Front” school year. 


This service makes available, on slidefilms and in 
reprints, selected subjects from the “‘Picture Story” 
section of Coronet Magazine—ideal for schools, 
clubs and churches. 


The slidefilms, produced by the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., can be shown with any standard 
35 mm slidefilm projector. (S.V.E. Projectors are 
again available.) Titles of three of the eight subjects 
are given below. Succeeding subjects will be an- 
nounced later. The eight slidefilms will cost only 
$2.00. Reprints of the ‘Picture Story’ cost 1c each 
with a minimum order of 25. 


ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 1-155 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Quantity Please enter our order for the following: 


Subscriptions for the 8 Coronez slidefilms @ $2.00 for the 
THREE OF THE EIGHT SUBJECTS entire series. 


ae : Copies of the Coronet Picture Story Reprints each month, 
“China’s Home Front’’— vividly presents the agriculture, October, 1944, through May, 1945, @ 1c a copy (minimum 


commerce, industry and home life of our courageous far- order of 25 copies per month). 

eastern ally. To be released in October. [_] Please send Free Circular on the new CORONET Visual Aid Service. 
“Miracle of Moscow’’—presents the inside story of the 
organization that has given the Soviet armies their morale 
and tremendous driving power. To be released in November. Organization 


Name 


“Glass” —(in glorious technicolor)—portrays the history of Address 
glass-making from the earliest days. Release date to be 
announced later. 


~ SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 








